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PREFACE, 



The want of a short and cheap Treatise on the Common 
Prayer Book/and the utility of drawing the attention of 
the Laity to its history and meaning, have originated 
the following compilation. To Students in Divinity, 
preparing for Holy Orders, or for Theological Exami- 
nations, it will he found useful, both as an introduction 
to more extended Liturgical reading, and as an assis- 
tance to the memory in retaining what has been perused. 
To Churchmen in general, who have not time nor 
inclination to investigate this important subject very 
deeply, it will afford a brief, and it is hoped, a clear, 
elucidation of those matters on which all educated 
members of the Church ought to be informed. And 
although it is almost impossible, in such a work, entirely 
to escape the suspicion of party-opinion ; if it only be 
borne in mind, that this is a Treatise on the Prayer 
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Book as it actually exists, and not a comparison between 
customs^ more or less obsolete, and others which have, 
in progress of time, grown into use and estimation, 
impartial readers will discover the Author's anxiety to 
avoid the unfortunate questions of the day, and to give 
a true and just account and explanation of the theoretical 
course of tbe order for Public Worship, contained in that 
iiiosft excellent Litargy which our pious forefathers have 
bequeathed to our care and keeping. 



Wa&efield, 

January 6, 1B4«'!). 
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CHAPTER I. 

1.— ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
DIFFERENT PRAYER BOOKS. 

The Service Books of the English Church, before the Refor- 
mation, were in the Latin Tongue, and were generally drawn 
up after the example of that used in the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury, known under the name of the Order of Sarum : 
from this and from some Antient Liturgies, as those of St 
Mark, St. James, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom, the English 
Book of Common Prayer has derived its present form after 
passing through the following changes. 

In 1637. " The Godly and Pious Institution of a Chris- 
tian man" was published, which contained The 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the definition of Seven 
Romish Sacraments. 

In 1540 and 1543. It was again published, under the 
name of " A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for 
any Chrysten Man." 



DIFFERENT PRAYER BOOKS. 

In 1545. The King's Primer came forth, which, in 
addition to the above matters, contained the whole 
Morning and Evening Prayers, not greatly varying 
from our present form ; and this, as well as the 
two preceding Books, was in the English Tongue. 

In 1648. The first Prayer Book of King Edward VI., 
compiled under the auspices of Cranmer and 
Ridley, was set forth, containing the Morning and 
Evening Services, and the Two Sacraments. 

In 1551. The Second Book of King Edward was pub- 
lished, in which several changes from the First 
Book were introduced, by the suggestion of Martin 
Bucer and Peter Martyr, two Foreign Refugees of 
reputation, who held considerable offices in our 
Universities. 

In 1559. The Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth was 
issued, in which some alterations, at variance with 
the spirit of King Edward's Second Book, were 
introduced by Archbishop Parker and his coadju- 
tors. 

In 1603. After the Conference, held between the 
Churchmen, under Archbishop Whitgift, and the 
Puritans, under Dr. Reynolds, before King James 
I., at Hampton Court; and 

In 1661. After a similar meeting, called the Savoy 
Conference, between the Episcopalians and the 
Presbyterians, some other alterations were made 
in the Book of Common Prayer, since which period 
no further changes have taken place, that have any 
legal obligation, i.e, which have the sanction of 
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the Sovereign, of both Houses of Convocation for 
each Province, and of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

2. 

Changes in the Prayer Books. — As to the changes which 
have taken place in the different authorized Books, 
they will be best discerned by reciting the chief 
peculiarities of each, commencing with 

I. King Edward's first Book. In this the Morning and 
Evening Services began with the Lord's Prayer, 
and ended with the third Collect ; and contained 
the use of Oil in Confirmation, the Unction of the 
Sick, Prayers for souls departed. Invocation of the 
Holy Ghost in Consecrating the Elements at the 
Lord's Supper, and a Rubric authorizing water to 
be mixed with the wine for that Sacrament. 

II. King Edward's Second Book. The Sentences, 
Exhortation, Confession and Absolution were added 
to the Morning Service, and the form of delivering 
the Elements was altered. In this, as well as in 
the First Book, there was a clause in the Litany 
against the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, but 
this clause was omitted in 

III. Queen Elizabeth's Book. In which were added 
the Prayers for the Queen and the Clergy, and a 
sentence in the delivery of the Elements : the 
verbal variations in the address, used on that 
occasion, being as follows. 

1. Book of King Edward. "The Body of our 

b2 
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Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee 
preserve thy Body and Soul to everlasting life." 

2. Book of King Edward. ** Take and eat thiB 
in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and 
feed on him in thy heart by faith with 
thanksgiving." 

3. Book of Queen Elizabeth. '' The Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul to everlasting 
life, take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee ; and feed on him in thy 
heart by faith with thanksgiving." 

The changes in delivering the wine are analogous. 

lY. After the Hampton Court Conference, the Thanks- 
givings were subjoined at the end of the Litany ; 
and an addition concerning the Sacraments was 
made to the Catechism ; and the words ^ lawful 
minister,* were inserted in the office for Private 
Baptism, to prevent Laymen and Midwives from 
baptizing. 

y. After the Savoy Conference, and at what is called 
the last Review, the Sentences, Exhortation, Con- 
fession, and Absolution, were added to the Evening 
Service. Some lessons were changed : the Prayers 
for particular occasions were separated from the 
Litany. The General Thanksgiving, the Prayers 
for Parliament, for all Conditions of Men, and those 
to be used in Ember weeks, the services for Adult 
Baptism and for persons at sea were added ; and 
the Epistles and Gospels were taken out of the 
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last Translation of the Bible. And thus the Book 
of Common Prayer was left ; and this is the state 
of the sealed Books in the two Universities, which 
Books are the authorized standards of reference 
in any disputed case, as to the contents or true 
readings of the Book of Common Prayer. The 
use of this Book in the English Church, without 
variation, either of omission or addition, was en- 
forced by two Acts of Uniformity : the first in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the other, though 
enacted in 1661, called the 13th and 14th of King 
Charles the Second, and still unrepealed. 

3. 

Translations of the Bible. — As we have just spoken of 
the last Translation of the Bible, it may not be 
amiss to insert here a list of the different English 
versions which have been made. 

The Bible was divided into chapters about 1240 
by Hugo Cardinalis, so called from being the 
first Dominican Cardinal. 

And into verses by Mordecai Nathan, a Jewish 
Rabbi, in 1445. 

Different portions of Holy Scripture were trans- 
lated into Saxon by King Alfred, Alcuin and 
others : the first entire English version how- 
ever was 

Wickliffe's in 1360 : in Manuscript. The first 
printed English Bible was 

Tindal's in 1626. Then followed 

Matthew's Bible in 1637. Both of which were 
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printed abroad ; the first printed in England 
being 

Cranmer's Bible in 1540. 

The Geneva Bible in 1560, with Puritanical notes. 
The Bishops' Bible in 1568. 
Matthew Parker's Bible in 1572. 
The Rhemish Bible in 1584. By the Roman 
Catholics. 

The Douay Bible in 1609. By the Roman 
Catholics ; in which such Hebrew and Greek 
expressions, as ' holocaust/ pasche, azymes, 
&c. which were used in the Rhemish Bible, 
were done into English. 

King James's Bible in 1613. 
Whence the Lessons, Epistles and Gospels are 
taken; but the Psalms in the Prayer Book 
being still taken from the older version, there 
necessarily arises a verbal difference, between 
them and the Psalms in the present autho- 
rized version, which is King James's Bible. 

4. 

Argument for Set Forma of Prayer. — Such then being 
the History of our Form of Prayer ; before com- 
mencing our review of its contents, it may be useful 
to set forth the argument in favour of a Form of 
Prayer, as some parties are opposed to a precom- 
posed Liturgy. The grounds upon which we base 
the use of precomposed prayers, are — 

1. Because the Ancient Jews, whose Ecclesias- 
tical Rites were derived from God, used them ; 
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as appears from the Song of Moses and the 
men in Exodus xv. 1 — 19 ; and from the testi- 
mony of Josephus. 

2. Because our Sayiour sanctioned such use, by 
his attendance in the Jewish places of worship, 
and by teaching the Lord's Prayer to his Dis- 
ciples. 

3. Because the Apostles used precomposed 
forms ; as may be seen from their joining in 
the use of the Lord's Prayer, and of Psalms 

and Hymns : As in Acts iv. 24. " When they 

« 

heard that, they lift up their voice with one 
accord, and said, Lord, thou art God," &c. 
Whence we see clearly they could not hare 
sang, ofioOvfiaSov, ivitk one accord, without 
having a precomposed form, unless they had 
been all severally inspired to sing the same 
words, in the same tune, a supposition not 
worth consideration. 

4. Because the early Christian writers testify 
to this fact, and because there are Liturgies 
ascribed to St. Peter, to St. Mark and St. James, 
and Liturgies for the churches of Jerusalem and 
Alexandria ; from the latter of which Origen, 
in the third century, quotes an entire collect. 
In addition to them we have the Liturgies of 
St. Basil, St. Ohrysostom, and St. Ambrose, 
and a set form recognized at the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TITLE, PREFACE, CHOICE OF LESSONS, &C. 

Title. — In some Prayer Books, printed during the present 
century, the words "United Churches of England and 
Ireland " are found. These words may or may not have 
authority ; at any rate they involve an absxirdity, for the 
two Prayer Books of the English and Irish Churches are 
not Common^ the latter containing a Prayer for the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which is not to be found in the former. 

We would recommend all persons studying the Book of 
Common Prayer to read carefully the Preface, and the re- 
marks concerning the Service of the Church, and on retain- 
ing and abolishing of Ceremonies. This preface was added 
at the last review, and contains a defence of the proceedings 
of the Bishops and their coadjutors. In the paragraphs 
concerning the service of the Churches, some words occur 
which require brief explanation : to wit — 

LegeTvds. — Legendary stories to be read on Saints' days. 

Besponds. — Short Anthems intervening in the middle of 
reading a Chapter, which is not finished till the Respond 
is done. 

Commemorations. — The mixing the " Service of a lesser 
Holy Day with that of the Sunday, or of a greater 
Holy Bay. 
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t^7iodal8. — The Recitals of the decrees of Provincial 
Synods in Parish Churches. 

tectum. — In the Breviary the Psalter is divided into 
portions of nine Psalms, each of which is called a 
Noctum, from its being originally designed for use at 
the night Service. 

Rules called the Fie. — From the Greek word wiva^, index. 
The complicated Rules for finding the lessons, &c. in 
the Romish Books, required copious indices, which were 
themselves difficult to understand* 

Invitatories, — ^Texts of Scripture chosen for the day, and 
used before the Venite. 

Verses, — The Latin Hymns of the Romish Service Books. 

AntieTvt Service Books. — We may learn from this place the 
names of the different Service Books in England before the 
Reformation ; which are — 
The Salisbury use. (Order of Sarum.) 
Hereford use. 
Bangor use. 
York use. 
Lincoln use. 
And these consisted of 
Missals. — Containing the Service of the Mass for the 
whole year. 

Brevaries. — Containing the Daily Prayers. 

Psalteries. — Containing the Psalms. 

Qraduals. — Containing the verses before the Offertory, 
so called, because sung on the steps of the pulpit. 

Pontificals. — The offices for ordinations. 
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Sacramentaries, — Containing the Collects and the Com- 
munion office. 

Lectionarie9, — Containing the Lessons. 

Anttphonaries. — Containing the Anthems. 

Evangdisteria. — Containing the Epistles and Gospels. 

The Bishop of the Diocese is in this place asserted to be 
the party, to whom any clergymen is to have recourse, "for 
the resolution of all doubts concerning the manner how to 
understand, do, and execute the things contained in this 
Book." And the following paragraphs allow this Liturgy 
to be used in any other language beside English, pro- 
vided it is understood by the persons present ; and the 
daily use of this Service, either in public or in private, is 
enjoined, though such daily use was not prescribed in the 
First Book of King Edward. 

2. 

Ceremonies. — That for public worship there must be cere- 
monial rites, is clear from the necessity of the case ; for 
if two men covenant to worship together, whether they 
agree to do it in silence or aloud, alternately or together, 
by singing or saying, the same or different words, it is 
evident that the observance of such an agreement is a 
ceremonial act. Nor do such ceremonies need any 
express command from God, for in the Scriptures we 
have ceremonies of human institution mentioned 
always without censure, generally with approbation. 
We find the following ceremonies in the Sacred Books : 

1. Setting apart Places for Worship, — As the Temple 
itself for which David had no command from God. 
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And the Synagogue of whose service Thomdike 
tndy says, " There was very little established by 
God in the book of the law." — On Bdigiovs As- 
semblies, c. 2. 

2. Vestments. — As the Linen Ephod worn by David 
before the ark, and by the Levites who carried the 
ark, 1 Ohron. xv. 27. and which Samuel wore when, 
while a child, he ministered before the Lord, 1 Sam. 
ii. 18. and the hairy mantle worn by the prophets, 
1 Kings i. 8.. 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. 

3. Gestures. — ^As the reclining at the passover, 
Mark xiv. 18. instead of standing with their loins 
girded, &c. Exod. xii. 11. As standing to hear the 
law, see Nehem. vii. 5. and standing to praise God, 
Nehem. xix. 5. when the Levites ordered the people 
to " Stand up and bless the Lord." Besides these 
we may instance Solomon's burnt-offering in the 
middle of the Court (1 Kings viii. 64 ;) Hezekiah's 
proclaiming a general Passover in the second 
month (2 Ohron. xxx. 2 ;) the altar of witness built 
by the two and a half tribes (Josh. xxii. 31 ;) the 
feast of Purim, ordained by Mordecai for the 
deliverance from Haman (Esther ix. 21 ;) and the 
decree of the council at Jerusalem concerning the 
relief of the Gentile converts &om the burdensome 
rites of the Mosaic law (Acts xvi. 28, 29.) 

This power being abused, in the course of many 
centuries, by the adoption of some useless or supersti- 
tious ceremonies, at the Reformation the Church wisely 
retained those that were likely to be beneficial, and 
removed such as might lead to error. Now as the 
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Preface on Ceremonies is the very same as in the 
First Book of King Edward, it is clear that none of the 
ceremonies in that book are meant to be included 
among those turned to vanity and superstition.' 
Those that were rejected were removed, because they 
'blinded the people and obscured the glory of God.' 
Those that were retained, were kept in. 1. Because 
'without some ceremonies it is not possible to keep 
any order in the Church.' 2. Because ' when the old 
may be well used, men cannot reasonably reprove the 
old only for their age.' 3. Because ' they ought rather 
to have reverence imto them for their antiquity.' 
4. Because such ceremonies may ''upon just causes 
be altered and changed." 5. Because they are not 
' dark and dumb ceremonies ;' but so set forth that every 
man may understand what they do mean, and to what 
end they do serve. For further reasons, and more 
largely and forciby put, read the Fourth Book of 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity^ an extract from which 
may suffice for this subject. " When God by his 
Good Spirit put it into our minds to reform ourselves, 
and by all good means to seek the reformation of others 
that remained obdurate in their antient superstitions. 
Had we not only cut off their superstitions, but 
estranged ourselves from them in antient and laudable 
ceremonies, who seeth not how greatly prejudicial all 
this might have been to so good a cause, and what 
occasion it would have given them to think that 
through a frx)ward or wanton desire of innovation, we 
did those things for which conscience was pretended V 
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3. 

PscHtm and Lessons, — In the English Church the Psalms 
are read through once every month, in the Latin Church 
once every week, and in the Greek Church once every 
twenty days. The custom of repeating the verses 
alternately is of great antiquity, for St. Basil says that 
the people ' proceeded to sing Psalms, dividing them- 
selves into two parts, and singing by turns.' They are 
repeated in a standing position to express the joy and 
elevation of our hearts : and the Boxology is added at 
the end of each Psalm, to show that we are praising 
the same Gk>d, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Proper Psalms are appointed for the first 
Bay of Lent and Good Friday and for all the great 
Festivals of the Church except Trinity Sunday. The 
whole of the Old Testament is read once a year, and 
the whole of the New Testament thrice a year, with 
the exception of the Chronicles, as being almost the 
same with the Books of Samuel and Kings, the Canti- 
cles, part of Ezekiel and the Revelations, which either 
being allegorical or containing unfulfilled prophecy, 
are deemed liable to misinterpretation and abuse. The 
Book of Isaiah is not read in the order in which it 
stands in the Bible, but is reserved to be read about 
Advent, because it contains the most clear prophecies 
concerning Christ. Particular chapters are selected for 
the first Lessons on Sundays and many Holidays. Some 
few important Festivals have second Lessons also ; as 

Last Sunday in Lent, Easter Day, Whit Sunday, 

Trinity Simday, Christmas Bay, 
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And all the Saints' Day, except those of St. Andrew, 
St Thomas, Innocents, Purification, St. Matthias, An- 
nunciation, St. Mark, St. James, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Matthew, St. Luke, and Sts. Simeon and Jude. 

The Apocryphal books of the Old Testament are also 
read in the annual course, and frequently supply the 
Lessons for Saints^ days, on the ground of their being 
useful for amendment of life. They are said to be 
reserved for the week-days in Autumn, because t^e 
congr^ations would then be thinnest, on account of 
the harvest. 

Whether the Proper Zessons may he changed. — Some are of 
opinion that the proper Lessons may not be changed^ 
at the will of the Minister, on any account. The 
Admonition to the second Book of Homilies says, 
" Where it may so chance some one or other chapter 
of the Old Testament to fall in order to be read upon 
the Sundays or Holy Bays, which were better changed 
with some other of the New Testament, of more edifi- 
cation, it shall be well done, to spend your time to 
consider of such chapters beforehand." And, '' Dr. 
George Abbott (Archbishop of Canterbury,) did reckon 
this liberty granted in the Admonition to be in force 
in his time, saying, It is not only permitted to the 
Minister but commended to him, if wisely and quietly 
he do read the Canonical Scriptures, when the Apocry- 
phal, upon good judgment, seemeth not so fit, or any 
chapter of the Canonical may be conceived not to have 
in it so much edification before the simple, as some 
other parts of the same Canonical may be thought to 
have." — Strype's Annals, vol. i. p. 402. 
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4. 

Calendar and TaMes. — Many names which occur in this 
Calendar have been retained either to accommodate 
the Law Courts, or to suit those trades that had their 
Tutelar Saints, or for the better understanding of 
antient historical books, in which time is frequently 
marked by the name of some Saint. The letters 
placed after some names, mean as follows : P. Priest, 
M. Martyr, B. Bishop, C. Confessor, V. Virgin, K. King, 
' Ab. Abbot, Et. Eyangelist, Ap. Apostle, D. Beacon, 
A. B. Archbishop. Note that the words St, John Ev. 
Ante Port, Lot., adjoined to May 6, signify the comme- 
moration of St. John's deliyerance from the cauldron 
of boiling oil, before the Poita Latina at Rome : and 
that the 16th of December is called " Sapientia," 
from the beginning of an Anthem sung from this day 
till Christmas Eye in the Latin Church. 

Feasts, Fcuts, and Eves. — The multiplication of Almanacks, 
and the present accuracy in computing time, haying 
rendered the Tables for ascertaining the period of the 
Feasts unnecessary, it may suffice to explain some 
terms which are found in them. 

Feasts which are appointed on a certain day of the 
month are called ' Immoyeable.* Easter, and those 
which depend upon the time of Easter, as Whitsunday, 
&c., are called * Moyeable.' 

The night before certain feasts is called a Vigil. 

The day before certain feasts is called an Eyen, as 
the Morning Communion selections for the Saturday 
in Passion Week, are called the Collect Epistles, &c., 
for Easter Eyen. 
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A Fast day is said to regard the quality of the food 
from which man refrains. 

A Day of abstinence — ^the quantity. 

Tiim of Easter, — We have said that the periods of the 
Moveable Feasts depend on the time of Easter, for 
finding and determining which these Tables are chiefly 
calculated. 

The Eastern Churches kept Easter on the fourteenth 
day of the Jewish month Nisan, which began on the 
New Moon next to the Yemal Equinox ; and in this 
they differed from many branches of the Western 
Church. The British Church followed the Eastern 
method, but at the first General Council at Kice in 
325, it was determined that Easter should be in all 
places kept on the same day, and that day should be 
the first Sunday after the first full moon after the 
Yemal Equinox, taking the 21st of March as that 
Equinox. This decision of an (Ecumenical Council 
binding the whole Church, it became necessary to have 
rules for determining the precise times of that full moon, 
that there might be no mistake or confusion : among 
which rules we have the following terms necessary to 
be explained : 

Oolden Number, — The Limar year being eleven days 
shorter than the Solar, the moon in Nisan must always 
be full at a different period in each year, and the time 
of Easter may vary from 22nd of March to the 25th of 
April. A cycle for determining these variations, in- 
vented by Meton the Athenian, was adopted by the 
Nicene Council, and this cycle is said to have received 
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as its name, from being written on the Calendar in 
letters of gold, ' The Golden Number.' 

Dominical Letter. — In the Calendar the first seven letters 
of the alphabet are used to represent the days of the 
week : but as the number of days in the year, when 
divided by seven^ leaves a remainder of one, the same 
letter A, is used for the 1st of January and the 31st of 
December. A further change of a day occurs once in 
every four years, owing to the three hundred and 
sixty-six days of leap year, and therefore the cycle of 
weekly letters, not being able to proceed in the same 
course, till seven times four years have elapsed, consists 
of twenty-eight years. Rules for finding what letter is 
the Dominical or Sunday letter for any given year, 
are inserted in the Prayer book. 

The Epact expresses the number of days from the last new 
moon in any year to the first of January in the suc- 
ceeding year ; which number arises from the difierence 
between the lengths of the lunar and solar years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INTRODUCTORY RUBRIC. 
1.— PROPER TIMES FOR SERVICE. 

The Jews had two fixed times for their daily sacrifice, the 
third hour and the ninth, which correspond to our nine 
A.M. and three p.m. The Primitive Christians observed the 
same hours for Prayer, in memory of their Divine Saviour's 
being delivered to Pilate at nine in the morning, and 
expiring at three in the afternoon. The English Church 
has made no fixed order as to the time : she has only deter- 
mined that there shall be two services. The hour of 
morning worship has varied according to circumstances, 
but the afternoon prayers are almost universally offered at 

" the ninth hour." 

2. 

Proper places for Service, — It is directed that 'the Morning 
and Evening Prayer shall be used in the accustomed 
Places of the Church, Chapel or Chancel.' The word 
Chapel, which is derived from Capella, (the cap of St. 
Martin being always carried about by the Kings of 
Prance in their wars, and lodged in a tent, which was 
considered sacred from its containing that relic,) may 
signify either a Chapel of Ease to a Parish Church, or 
a small Chapel adjoining some of our old Churches ; or 
a College Chapel, or a Domestic Chapel, built for family 
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worship. To all these the rubric is applicable as well as 
to Churches, antiently pronounced with the two initial 
letters hard, as Ky and derived from Kvpiaxi^ [oiKia\ 
'the house of the Lord' These are built oblong in 
allusion to the metaphor of a ship, to which the Church 
is compared, being tossed on the troublesome wayes 
of this world ; and the body of the Church is still 
called the Kave, £rom the Latin term for a ship. The 
Eastern portion is called the Chancel, from its being 
ordinarily separated from the western part by little 
rails (cancellis;) and within the Chancel the Com- 
munion Table generally stands. Disputes were once 
prevalent as to the proper place for administering the 
Sacraments and other acts of worship, but it seems now 
to be conceded that the proper places 

1. For the Prayers — ^is a desk on the North Side of 
the Nave, so fitted that the Lessons may be read 
towards the people, and the Pjrayers towards the 
South, as seems to be indicated by the Rubric that 
introduces the Morning Lessons. '' He that readeth 
so standing and turning hirMdf^^ 

2. For the Litany — ^is a low desk, called a Fald 
Stool, facing Eastwards. This is used in Cathe- 
drals, but not in Parish Churches generally.* 



* Two Bobrics in the Comxmnation Seiriee have an apparent reference to 
this practice; the first runs thus 'after Morning Prayer, the Litany ended 
according to the accustomed manner, the Priest shall in the Reading Pew or 
Pulpit say/ &e. The second is as foUows: " The Priest and Clerks kneeling 
{in the place where they are accustomed to say the Litany) shall say,' &c. A 
compai-ison of which Rubrics would indicate Chat the place for saying the 
Litany was something different from the Reading Pew and the P^lnit The 
plates in the old copies of Sparrow's Rationale, and Sparke's ScintiitaAltaris^ 
will point out what this place most probably was. 

2d 
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3. For the Coxamimion Service — ^is at the Com- 
munion Table. 

4. For the Sermon — ^is a Pulpit fixed in some part 
of the Kave, whence the Preacher may be best 
heard by the Congregation, always excepting such 
a position as may obscure the Lord's Table. 

These, would seem to be the most proper places 
for the various parts of Bivine Worship ; but since 
they cannot all be adopted in all Churches, some- 
times because it is impossible to introduce them, 
sometimes because it might be unwise to make the 
attempt, the Rubric prudently leaves a discre- 
tionary power with the Ordinary, who is generally 
the Bishop of the Diocese, in the wordi ' except it 
shall be otherwise determined by the Ordinary of 
the Place.' 

The passage about the 'Chancel remaining as in 
times past,* refers to an objection of Bucer against 
separating the Chancel from the Kave, which objection 
and all its consequences this Rubric sets aside. 

3. — Proper Omame7it8for Service. 

1. Ornaments of the Church, — ^Those which were in 
use in the second year of King Edward, and which 
appear to have been ratified by the authority of 
Parliament in that year, are Coverings for the 
Altar, Pulpit-Cloth, &c., and according to Wheatley, 
' two lights upon the Communion Table.' 

2. Ornaments of Ministers, — Those i?ientioned in the 
Rubrics of the first Book of King Edward, and 
sanctioned by the Introductory Rubric, are 
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The Surplice, 

The Hood, — Which denotes the Degree and University of 
the Wearer ; and which was antiently used to cover 
the head, and is still sometimes so used by Clergymen, 
at the grave, during funeral service. 

The Rochet, — A habit peculiar to Bishops, corresponding 
with the Lawn Sleeves. 

The Alb, — A surplice with a girdle, having tight sleeves, 
for convenience in administering the Lord's Supper. 

The Cope, — ^A Cloak, closed at the neck and with an 
opening in the front, of various colours. 

The Vestment. — ^A Cloak extending from the throat nearly 
to the feet, with an aperture for the neck, closed all 
round, and of various colours, though antiently white. 
The Pastoral Staff, — In the form of a Shepherd's Crook? 
in allusion to our Lord's charge to St. Peter, '' Feed 
my Sheep." 
Tunides, — ^A sort of short surplice, originally without 
sleeves, once called a colobium; afterwards wide 
sleeves were added, and it was often named a Dal^ 
>matic. 

The Surplice and Rochet are the only ornaments 
now generally used ; but the Cope, the Vestment or 
Dalmatic, are worn by the Archbishop and other 
Ecclesiastical persons at Coronations. The Scarf or 
Stole, which, when worn over one shoulder, signifies the 
wearer to be a Deacon, and, when worn over both, a 
Priest ; and the Gown and Cassock are not mentioned 
among the dresses for officiating Ministers. The bands 
have no authority or pretensions to authority of any 
sort whatever. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE MORNING AND EVENING SERVICES. 

As these Services originally commenced at the Lord's Prayer, 
and terminated at the third Collect, we will, for the sake of 
arrangement, call all that precedes the Lord's Prayer, the 
Introduction to the Service, and all that follows the third 
Collect, the Conclusion of the Service. 

Sentences, S^c- — The Introduction, then, was added by the 
recommendation of Bucer and Peter Martyr, and com« 
mences with a selection, of Sentences from Scripture^ 
calculated to call men to repentance, and these are 
followed by an exhortation to the same purport, which 
leads to a public confession of sins,, as a proper expres- 
sion of our contrition, and then the comfort of absolution 
is seasonably supplied, which is to be saidby the Priest, 
(as no such authority is conveyed to Deacons in the 
Ordination Service,) and by him standing to indicate 
that God ' hath given power and commandment t-o his 
Ministers, to declare and. pronounce to his people being 
penitent, the Absolution and Remission of their sins.' 

Absduiion. — What is meant by Absolution is not fit matter 
for discussion here. Suffice it to say, that our Church 
has three forms of Absolution. The first is general 
and public, and given to all penitents in the congrega- 
tion, and merely declares Gk)d's forgiveness in the 
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words. ^^He pardoneth and absolveth all them that 
truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his Holy Gospel." 
The second is public, but not general, being limited to 
penitents about to partake of the Lord^s Supper : this 
is more in the form of the invocation of a blessing than 
of a declaration. "Almighty God, who of his great 
mercy has promised forgiveness of sins to all them that 
with hearty repentance and true faith turn unto him : 
Have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver you from 
all your sins."* The third is private, and is addressed 
to the penitent individual, on his sick-bed, in these 
words : " By his authority committed to me, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost."t 



• Commanion Service. + Visitation of the Sick. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MORiriNa AKD EYENINa SE&YICBS. 
1.— THE LORD'S PRATER. 

The people, haying now receiyed the benefit of Absolution, 
axe prepared to say the Lord*8 Prayer, which was antientlj 
confined to the Faithful, so that eyen Catechumens, who 
were conyerts under preparation and instruction for Bap- 
tism^ were not permitted to use it."*^ This is to be said by 
all, kneeling, and the people are to repeat it with the 
Minister. In this place it contains the Doxology. ' For thine 
is the kingdom,* &c^ which is at other times omitted in 
this Prayer, because St. Matthew and the Greek Fathers haye 
the Doxology, but St. Luke and most of the Latin Fathers 
omit it ; and because our Lord most probably added the 
Doxology the first time he deliyered this prayer, but on the 
second occasion omitted it. There is another distinction to 
be noted here in the printing of the word Amen, which is 
sometimes in Roman letters, to show that it is to be said by 
both minister and people, sometimes in Italics, to show that 
it is to be said by the people only. This word, signifying) 
So be it, ia Sk yery proper conclusion for all our prayers. 



* Bingham'ti Oiig. Ecol. i. iv. 7. 
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2. 

InvUatory Pmbm.'^ — The hearts of the people being now 
elevated, the &6th FBalm is recited, which is called the 
Inyitatoiy Psalm, because it invites us to ' sing unto 
the Lord,* in compliance with which invitation, the 
Psalms of the day are immediately recited, and then 
two Lessons from the Scriptures. Sometimes the 
Lessons are announced in such terms as ''The first 
Lesson appointed for this morning's service^ is taken 
from such and such a place," but the Rubric simply 
orders Ministers to say, ''Here beginneth such a chapter, 
or such a chapter of such a Book." 

Hymns, — ^After the first morning's Lesson, a hymn is sung, 
called the ' Te Deum,' from the two first words of its 
Latin,, original. Just as in the Prayer Book, the Psalms 
are headed with a Latin title, as ' Beatus vir, qui non 
abiit,' Psalm i. ' Quare fremuerunt gentes ?' Psalm ii. 
which are the comaiencements of the Vulgate Versions 
of these Psalms. This Hymn, which is said (though 
the tale is doubtful) to have been composed by St. 
Ambrose, for the Baptism of St. Augustine, at Milan ; 
may be changed for another called ' Benedicite opera 
omnia*' This Canticle, which is also named the ' Song 
of the three children,' was \ised in the Jewish Churchy 
and received into the Christian Services from the very 
earliest times. It seems to be a paraphrase, of the 
148th Psalm, and in the first Book of King Edward, was 
ordered to be read during the time of Lent, the Te 
Deum being assigned to the rest of the year. After 
the second morning Lesson, the hymn called 'Bene- 
dictus,' which contains the tidings of Redemption, is 
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very properly recited, or, by way of variety, the exhor- 
tation to serve God contained in the 100th Psalm. The 
^ Magnificat' or the 98th Psalm, follows the first evening's 
Lesson : the former expressing the joy of the Virgin 
Mary on contemplating the promises of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the latter calling on us to bless God for the 
expectation of the victory of the spiritual Israel. The 
' Nunc dimittis,' in which Simeon utters his satisfaction 
for the display of God's salvation, is an appropriate 
sequence to the second evening's Lesson, or in its place 
we may fitly declare our desires for the extension of 
the Gospel in the words of the 67th Psalm. 

3. 

Creeds. — ^The Creeds, both here and in the Communion 
Office, are united to the selections from Holy Scripture 
whether they be Lessons, Epistles, Gospels, or Hymns ; 
because the Creeds contain a sunmiary of the doctrines 
of Holy Scripture. They are three in number : 1. The 
Aposdes — Of which the greatest part was derived from 
their times, though we cannot prove that it was drawn 
up by the Apostles themselves. 2. Hie Creed of St. 
AthanasiTM — Which is appointed to be used at morning 
Prayers, instead of the Apostles' Creeds, on certain 
Feasts, so selected as to cause this Creed to be read 
once a month at least. This Confession contains an 
explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity, and receives 
its name from that most remarkable man, (vho in the 
fourth century resisted the assaults of Arianism against 
the Church of Christ ; not because the Illustrious 
Athatumus composed the words of the Creed, but 
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because its statements are maintained in his works^ 
and he was the most energetic contender for this faith 
when contention in its behalf was most dangerous. 
3. The Nicene Creed — Used in the Communion Oflfice, 
of which the greater part was drawn up at the first 
General Council^ at Kice a.d. 325, against the false 
doctrines of Arius, whose partizans, though they ad- 
mitted our Lord to be Oeov ck Oeov,* yet wished to 
substitute the expression ofioiovaiov ' of a similar sub- 
stance/ instead of ofioovaiov, ' of the same substance,' 
by which device the subtle introduction of but 'one jot' 
of written error, would have let in the whole alphabet 
of heresy. The last paragraph, after the words 'I 
believe in the Holy Ghost,' was added at the second 
General Council, at Constantinople, a.p. 381, except 
the sentence, ' and the Son,' which was inserted in the 
5th century by the Western Church, but is still omitted 
in the Creed of the Oriental Church. 

Those Confessions of faith are called Creeds, because 
they generally begin with the Latin word, 'Credo,' 
* I believe ;' but the Latin name is ' Symbolum,' a 
word used in military afiairs to denote the signs and 
watch-words by which the soldiers distinguished each 
other. It is repeated by the whole congregation, be- 
cause it is the Summary of their common faith ; and 
it is repeated standing, to show that we are resolved 
to stand up in its defence. It is usual to turn to the 
East when reciting the Apostles' Creed, (though there 
is no direction given in our Church to that effect ;) but 



* God of or from God, not Deus Dei. 
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there is a Canon (1 8th of 1604) ordering reverence to^ 
be made at the name of Jesus^ as is generally done at 
this part of the service, whenever it occurs during 
Public Worship.* 

4. 

TTie Lesser Litany. — The faith of the congregation being 
strengthened by the preceding observances, versicles 
immediately follow, in which the Priest in behalf of 
the people, who cannot pray without God's grace, sup- 
plicates " The Lord be with you," and the people vrith 
reciprocal good wishes for him reply, " And with thy 
spirit." Then follow the words, ** Let us pray," in the 
Primitive Church pronounced by the Deacon, and some- 
times changed for " Let us pray more earnestly." These 
words are intended either to call the congregation to 
prayer &om some other sort of divine service, (and 
therefore the Rubric directs that the people shall not 
kneel, until the Minister has first with a loud voice 
pronounced " The Lord be with you ;") or else to recal 
their wandering thoughts ^to the solemn work in whick 
i;hey are engaged. The short petition that follows, is 
of very great antiquity both in the Eastern and Western 
Churches, which retain it in its original Greek, * Kvfne 
iKenffovi' "Lord have mercy upon us." After the 
Lord's Prayer the Priest is directed to stand up, 
according to the use of the old Latin Service books, 
where the Priesfc always stands at the short versicles : 
and brief petitions, including the subjects of the prayers' 



See Philip, ii. 10. 
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for the Sovereign, Clergy and People, are offered up in 
the short versicles that precede the three Collects, the 
fitness and propriety of which need not to be stated ; 
we will only say that the expression " beginning of 
this day" in the Collect for grace, in some measure 
reproves the lateness of our morning services, and that 
in the time of Bishop Andrews it was customary, in 
some places, for the people to repeat the third evening 
Collect, after the Minister. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COirOLUSION OF THE MOSlflira ANP EYSNINa SEBYICES. 

1. 

ArUhems and Singing, — At each Service, an Anthem ought 
to follow, in places where singing is usual. This word 
is derived from avriipwva, Antiphons, hymns sung in 
parts or by course, a custom which Pliny in his letter 
to the Emperor Trajan, asserts to have belonged to the 
Christians of his day. The word Anthem is generally 
confined to that kind of elaborate music which is sung 
by Choirs, but it may include Metrical Psalms, and ' in 
places where they sing* this is the proper time for 
introducing a Psalm. In some Churches a Psalm is 
sung at the commencement or at the end of the Service ; 
this, though not based on any Rubric, has better foun- 
dation than the Psalm after the Nicene Creed, since the 
Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth in 1559, say, ^' for the 
<;omforting of such that delight in musick, it may be 
permitted that in the beginning or in the end of Com- 
mon Prayers, either in the morning or evening, there 
may be sung a hynm, or such like song, to the praise of 
Almighty God." It would not appear from hence that 
nothing must be sung but the metrical version of the 
Psalms, (which are generally subjoined at the end of 



* sparrow's Collections, p. 79. 
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our Prayer Books, without any authority whatever,) 
although on many accounts they seem the most proper 
and most useful compositions foi public service. 

2. 

Concluding Prayers, — ^The Service concludes, on the morn- 
ings of Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, with the Litany, 
on all other occasions, if the Litany be not especially 
ordered, with the five prayers that follow the anthem ; 
the first of these is for the Sovereign, to whom epithets 
are applied which some have blamed^ forgetting that 
we regard the office and not the individual. The second 
is a prayer for the Royal Family, upon whose welfare 
the succession of the crown depends. The thiid is a 
prayer for the Clergy and People, from which we may 
remark that the word Curate signifies. 

1. In this place, all persons having Cure of Souls. 

2. The Perpetual Curate of a Chapel of Ease. 

3. The Assistant of an Incumbent in his own Church . 

The fourth Prayer is one by St. Chrysostom, who 
was Archbishop of Constantinople about 398 ; the fifth 
and final petition is in the words of Holy Scripture^ 
and most appropriately terminates this truly scriptural 
service, by imploring that the grace of Christ, the love 
of the Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
may be with all those worshippers for evermore. 

3. 

Litany. — The other conclusion of the Morning's Service is 

called the Litany, from \iTaveia an earnest supplication, 
" Such as was that Litany of God's appointing, Joel 
ii. 19, where in a general Assembly, the Priests are to 



1 
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weep between the Porch and the Altar, and to say, Spare 
thy people, Lord; (in allusion to which place our 
Litany, retaining also the same words, is enjoined by 
the Royal injunctions still in force (22nd of Edward 
YI. and 18th of Queen Elizabeth, a.d. 1554) to be said 
or sung in the middle of the church, at a low desk, 
before the Chancel door, antiently called the Fall'd 
Stool."* 

The proper morning's Service concluding with the 
third Collect, the Litany used to be said at a different 
time; and Wheatley reports^ that,, in his day, at 
Worcester Cathedral, the morning Prayer was read at 
six or seven, and the Litany at ten. This might be 
desirable in towns, but in country parishes would be 
utterly impracticable. 

The Litany is divided into — 

1. The Invocations — Which include the first four 
petitions. 

2. The Deprecations — Against evils, ending with 
'the day of judgment.' 

3. The Intercessions — In which we beseech God 
for certain persons and things, ending with 
' according to thy holy word.' 

4. The Supplications — Which supplicate for 
mercy and assistance, and include the remainder 
of the Litany. 

4. 

Occasional Prayers, — The whole of these Prayers and 
Thanksgivings are to be used on particular occasions ; 



* Wheatley, p. 167. 
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and though it be usual for Clergymen always to read 
the Prayer for all Conditions of Men and the general 
Thanksgiving in the course of the service, the Church 
apparently does not intend any thing of the kind, as 
the following reasons may show. Had the Church 
meant them to be always read, the 'Prayer for all 
Conditions' would have been included in the Evening 
Service, and the Thanksgiving in the Morning and 
Evening Service, and Litany, as is the case with the 
prayer of St. Chrysostom ; but they are significantly put 
among the occasional prayers. If they are to be read 
regularly, how can they be occasional ? But it may be 
said, they are to be used on Sundays only, and not at 
Daily Prayers : the practice in Cathedrals is to use 
them daily, and there is no rule stating the occurrence 
of the Lord's Day to be the occasion for their recital. 
Besides, Bishop Gunning, who was the author of the 
Prayer for all Conditions of Men, did not suffer it to 
be read in his College Chapel on Sunday evenings ; 
because it was only intended to supply the place of the 
Litany, on such mornings as the Litany should not be 
read. Moreover, it is to be remembered, that the 
occasional Prayers were originally joined to the end of 
the Litany, and afterwards separated, because they 
were occasional. Our authorities must have acted 
inconsistently, if, when they added these two prayers, 
they intended them for constant use, but inserted them 
among the occasional suffrages. 

These Suffrages, whether Petitions for blessings to 
be received, or Thanksgivings for past benefits, are to 
be used before the two final Collects of the Service, 
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and consist of Prayers for rain, fair weather, plenty, 
peace and health, with corresponding Thanksgivings 
for these blessings. Prayers in behalf of Candidates 
for Holy Orders to be used in Ember weeks ; i. e. the 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays after the first 
Sunday in Lent, the Feast of Pentecost, September 14, 
and December 13. 

The origin of the term Eniber is unknown, but it is 
generally connected with abstinence and ashes. It is 
most certainly proper that stated seasons should be fixed 
for ordaining labourers into God's vineyard, so that the 
prayers of the whole Church may be offered for those 
who are called to so important a vocation ; though, for 
convenience, it is advisable for some Bishops to hold 
ordinations at other times, as it is often found necessary 
to do at the present day. A short Collect follows, 
which may be used after any of the former, but which 
is frequently offered by Deacons in the place of the 
Absolution, though there is neither authority nor 
necessity for such a practice. As to the Prayers for 
Parliament and all Conditions of men, with the general 
Thanksgiving, it may be sufi[icient to remark that sick 
persons desiring the Prayers of the Congregation, or 
persons recovered from illness, wishing to return thanks 
to God, may have their wishes carried into effect in 
the recital of the two latter suffrages, which it would 
seem proper to use at those times, as well as on tha 
prescribed occasions. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 

1. 

The Church of England, following the unvarying example- 
of all other Churches, has divided the year, not according 
to the course of the sun's revolution, but according to the 
course of that Sun of Righteousness,, her Head and her 
Preserver, Jesus Christ. Consequently, beginning with the 
Annunciation of his birth, the Christian year commences 
with the first Sunday in Advent, and is apportioned into 

Advent Sundays. — To prepare for the celebration of our 
Lord's first, and to ponder on his second coming. 

The Sunday after Christmas, — ^To celebrate his birth. 

The Epiphanies. — ^To commemorate the manifestations of 
our Lord both as Gk)d and Man. 

The Sundays between the last Epiphany Sunday, and Lent- 
— To call us from the rejoicings of Christmas, and ta 
prepare us for profiting by the approaching season. 

The Sundays in Levit. — To enable us to keep the fast in- 
spirit, and to prepare us for Good Friday. 

The Passion Week. — To recall to our minds the circumstances 
of our Lord's sufierings for us, his death on Good Fri- 
day, and his descent on Easter Even. 

Eister Sunday and the Sundays after Easter. — To comme- 
morate the resurrection. 

2s: 
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Bwnday after Ascension, — To call to mind our Lord's as- 
sumption into heayen on ascension day. 

WhUtfu/nday and the two following days. — To celebrate the 
miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost. 

Trinity Sunday, — ^To complete the lessons of the Sundays 
from Advent to this day^ which all relate to Gh)d ; and 

The Sundays after Trinity — Of which days the Scripture 
selections concern our righteousness. 

2. 
Martyrs, — ^The following matters belonging to this part 
of our subject are not unworthy of notice. — The minor 
festivals connected with our Lord, as his Circumcision, 
&c., are not included among the Holidays assigned to 
the Saints, which are placed after the last Sunday 
in Trinity. The same is the case with the days as- 
signed to St. Stephen, St. John and the Innocents, 
which follow immediately after Christmas Day. This 
honour is said to be paid to them, on account of their 
martyrdom. 

St. Stephen, being a Martyr both in wiU and deedy is 
on that accoimt placed first. 

St. John, being a Martyr in wiUy but not in deed, is 
placed second.* 

The Innocents, being Martyrs in deed, though not in 
wiUy are therefore placed last. 

Septuagesinmy S^c. — The first Sunday in Lent, being forty 
days before Easter, is on that account called Quadra- 
gesima, from the Latin for forty ; and fifty, sixty and 



• See page 15. 
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seventy being the next round numbers above forty; 
the first, second and third Sundays before Quadra- 
gesima, are called Quinquagesima, Sexagesima, and 
Septuagesima, from the Latin for their round numbers. 

Lent. — The day before the first day of Lent, is vulgarly 
called Shrove-Tuesday, because in Romish times it waa 
usual to confess on that day, which act is expressed by 
the Saxon terms Shrive or Shrove. Ash- Wednesday 
derives its name from the union of ashes with repent- 
ance. Lent is commonly said to be so called from a 
Saxon word for Spring.* It was originally called 
Quadragesima, and only lasted forty hours, from twelve 
on Good Friday to Easter mom ; and it was gradually 
extended to forty days, after the fasts of Moses, Deut. 
ix ; of Elijah,! Kings xix ; of the Ninevites, Jonah iii ; 
and of our Lord himself, Matthew iv ; all of which 
lasted forty days. This fast begins on Wednesday, 
because the six Sundays, being festivals, were not in- 
cluded in the fasting days, and therefore unless four 
days were added before the first Sunday in Lent, the 
fast would only last thirty-six days instead of forty. 
As Good-Friday is so called from the blessed effects of 
our Saviour's passion, so the day of his Resurrection 
is named Easter, from the Saxon Oster, to rise ; and on 
this day some appropriate sentences from the New 
Testament are substituted for the Invitatory Psalm. 
As Whit-Sunday was a great day for Baptisms of old, 
and the Candidates were usually arrayed in white 



* " The Saxon name for March was Length-monethy because the days did 
then begin to exceed the nights in length, hence Lent, as being at this time."— 
■Verstegan's Sestttutien qf Decayed Jntettigence, p. 60. 
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robes, as emblematical of the expected purificatioD, ii 
has obtained its name from this circumstance. The 
Octave, or eighth day after the principle Feasts, was 
observed by the Primitive Christians ; and upon every 
day between the Feast and its Octave some portion of 
the Service, peculiar to the Feast, was repeated. We 
have instances of this in the Collect for the Sunday 
after the Nativity, which is precisely the same as that 
for Christmas day, and in the proper Prefaces in the 
Communion Service, which are to be repeated eight 
days together. The custom of the Jews, who kept the 
Feast of Tabernacles for eight days, and a mystical 
notion that the Octave represents eternity, as all life 
consist of revolutions of seven days perpetually re- 
peated, are assigned as the grounds for the observance 
of Octaves. The three days before Ascension Thursday 
are called Rogation days, because on those fasts God 
is besought (rogare) to avert his wrath from the nation, 
and to bless the fruits of the ground. Three Homilies 
are set forth for the three Rogation Days, and a fourth 
for the day of perambulating the boundaries of the 
parish (generally done on Ascension Day) for which 
day the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, in 1659, 
declared that a proper Service should be provided. 

3. 
JSaints' Days. — These days are said to be kept separate from 
the Moveable Feasts, which depend on the time of 
Easter, to prevent that confusion in the order of the 
arrangement of the Prayer Book, which would neces- 
sarily arise ; and of these St. Andrew's stands first, because 
he first found the Messiah (Johni. 18). St. Paul is not 
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commemorated by his death, as the others, but by his 
miraculous conversion, " as one bom out of due season." 
The birth of John the Baptist is celebrated on account 
of the wonderful circumstances connected with it, and 
related so particularly by St. Luke. The Angels are 
remembered on account of the many blessings we have 
received by their ministration ; and that none who 
deserve to be commemorated by the Church should be 
omitted, a day is set apart for the general commemo- 
ration of 'All Saints.' For any further matter on the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, see below, where they 
occur in the course of the Service. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COMMUNION OFFICE. 

For conyenience of referencoj we will divide this 
Office into four parts. 

1. The Preparatory Servtice — From the commence- 
ment to the end of the Collect : none of which is 
found in any Liturgies before the fifth century. 

2. The Ante-Communion Service — From the Epistle 
to the Sursum Corda. 

3. From the Sursum Corda to the end of the delivery 
of the Elements, all of which is found in the most 
antient Liturgies. 

4. . The Post Communion — From the Lord's Prayer, 
after communication, to the end of the Service. 

1, 

hvtroit, — It is usual in all our Churches to, sing between 
the conclusion of the Morning Service and the com- 
mencement of the Communion Office. For this purpose 
the first Book of King Edward provided fixed portions 
of the Psalms, called Introits, from introire, because 
they are to be sung while the Minister u entering 
within the Communion rails. This excellent arrange^ 
ment, older than the time of St. Jerome, (fourth century) 
has been discontinued without any assigned reason, 
and poorly compensated for by the adoption of various 
Hymn. Books, or of Psalms, often selected*' without 
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reference to the Ecclesiastical Season, the Scripture 
Readings of the day, or the Preacher^s Sermon. The 
Communion Office, (which is, properly speaking, the 
Liturgy of our Church,*) is not only the great, but 
also the true Service of the Church ; Morning and 
Evening Prayers being only the ordinary daily services. 
It was therefore called ' Missa Fidelium,' because while 
Catechumens, or even Heai:hens, might be present at 
the other parts of divine service, the Faithful only 
enjoyed the privilege of the Communion Office, which 
is the real distinguishing worship of Christians ; Prayer 
and praise being common to all religions, but the 
Communion being peculiar to the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore that no improper persons may 
partake of this Sacrament, it is prescribed, in the 
Rubrics which precede the Office, that all who. intend 
to communicate, ' signify their names to the Curate, at 
least some time the day before; in order that no 
improper persons may be admitted to the Lord's Table.* 
But in repelling any Baptized and Confirmed. Parish- 
ioner, the Minister must be quite certain that his 
groimds are such as shall enable his Ordinary to 
proceed against the offending person according to the 
Canon, f If any one, not within the Cure of Souls 
committed to any Minister, apply for admission to the 
Lord's Table, he may be refused ; and he ought to be 
refused, unless he brings testimonials from his own 
Minister ; otherwise wicked men by wandering to other 
parishes may obtaia admission, to the Lord's Supper, 
from which they ought to be kept away. 



* See Palmer's Orig. Lit. vol. ii; + Canon 109. Wheatly. 
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Altar or Talk. — ]Much discussion has been expended on the 
projirietj of the words Altar or Table ; and it is gene- 
rally asserted that the former term denotes the presence, 
the latter the absence of any sacrifice. Bat in jMalachi 
i. 7, both names are applied to the Jewish Altar, which 
most certainly was sacrificial : " Ye offer polluted bread 
upon mine altar : and ye say, Wherein have we polluted 
thee ? In that ye say. The table of the Lord is con- 
temptible.'* So that the contest about the name is 
only a logomachy ; since neither the one name nor the 
other asserts the absence of any sacrifice, nor indeed 
the presence of any offering, except such as is men- 
tioned in the Liturgy, " alms and oblations,"* ' praise 
and thanksgiyingj't our souls and bodies.^ At the 
north side of this table, the Priest is ordered to stand 
and to repeat the Preparatory Service. The Lord's 
Prayer is followed by a Collect for purity of heart, in 
order that we may the more fitly hear and respond to 
the rehearsal of the Ten Commandments, which were 
added in the second Book of King Edward, and are 
peculiar to the English Church. The first CoDect for the 
King, supplicates grace for the People, that they may 
rightly obey him ; the second solicits grace for the King, 
that he may study the welfare of his people, and seek 
the advancement of God's glory. 



* " We humbly beseech thee most mercifUUy to accept our alms and obla- 
tions." — Prayer for Church Militant. 

+ "We, thy hiimble servants, entirely desire thy Fatherly goodness merci- 
fully to accept this our sacrifice qf praise and thanksgiving." — First Collect 
after Communication. 

t '* And here tee offer and present unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be o reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice unto thee." — IhidL 
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2. — Ante-Communion Service. 
Collects. — The Collects which precede the Scriptural Read- 
ings are of very antient date, and can be traced to the 
earliest period, of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Some 
writers think the name is derived from CoUectus, 
because they are read when the people are gathered 
together ; but others derive the term from their compre- 
hending the collective sufirages of the people in a short 
form. These prayers, together with the Epistle, 
Gospel, and the first Lesson, form our Church's dis- 
tinct course of teaching for every Sunday and Holiday 
in the year, which selections will be found, on due 
examination, to illustrate each other ; and frequently 
the selections of one Sunday have reference historically 
or doctrinally to the selections of the preceding or 
subsequent Lord's Bay. This designed arrangement 
(not including the first Lesson,) has been noticed and 
explained by antient writers, as Johannes de Quedlin- 
burg, who lived about the year 1380, and wrote an 
* Opus Postularum,' published in a thick folio in 1483, 
and in certain ' Postilla Evangeliorum et Epistolarum 
Dominicarum,' printed at Basil in 1550. This name, 
Pastil, has l)een adopted by writers (as Golding * and 
Tavemer) on the Epistles and Gospels, but was antiently 
applied to all discourses delivered after the reading of 
the Epistle and Gospel, from which fact it was derived, 
quasi ^post iUa evangelical The Epistle was called 
formerly the Apostle, or the Prophecy : and wijh the 
Gospel is announced in a form which the Rubric pre- 



m 



These Postils were practical Sermons on the Epistle and Gospel, or other 
portions of Scripture. — Strype's Annals, a'oI. i. p. 640. 
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scribes : It is very common, after the commencement of 
the Gospel, for the people to say, ''Qlorj be to thee, 
Lord ;" and sometimes, at the end, they cry ^ Thanks 
be to God for hb holy (Gospel ;" but these responses 
have no Rubrical authority, though they are as old as 
St. Chrysostom, and were inserted in the first Book of 
King Edward. It used to be the custom for the people 
to stand whenever th« holy Scriptures were read, to 
signify their attention to God*s word, and their readi- 
ness to obey it ; this custom our Rubric only enjoins 
at the reading of the Gospel,**^ being silent as to the 
other occasions. We sometimes hear the Gbspel closed 
with "Here ends the holy Gospel," but the Rubric 
enjoins no such notice, though the termination of the 
Epistle is thus notified ; and the reason is said to be, 
because the Nicene Creed which immediately follows 
is also ' Gospel,* and contains the truth and substance, 
and glad tidings of the Gk>spel, though it is not drawn 
up in the identical words of Scripture ; this Creed has 
been already treated on. 

Immediately after the Nicene Creed, all requisite 
notices are to be given by the Minister, and it is also 
ordered, that "Nothing shall be proclaimed or published 
in the Church during the time of Bivlne Service, but 
by the Minister." And this is the reason why, in- many 
Churches, the Metrical Psalms are given out by the 
officiating Clergyman, and not by the Parish Clerk. 

SemKm, — Immediately after these notices the Sermon fol- 
lows, for which no introductory prayer is provided by 



* Erangelia non sedendo sed stando audire debemiu. Oratianus, Dee de 
Conseoratione.— Z>{«. i. oap. 68. 
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the Rubric, the preyious Collects being probably deemed 
suffi^cient. In the Canons of 1604, a ^bidding prayer'* 
is ordered, which must always be ended with the Lord's 
Prayer, but as no Rubric commanding such observance 
was added at the last review in 1661, we can only con- 
clude that it was not thought advisable. Besides, the 
Rubrics having the authority of the legislature of the 
State, in addition to that of the legislature of the 
Church, it would be strange if a decision of Convocation 
in 1604 was to ' vitiate a decision both of Convocation 
and Parliament in 1661.' Whether SMch an introduc- 
tion to the Sermon is desirable or not, is not the object 
of this work to determine, as we are only concerned 
about the history of the Book of Common Prayer as it 
actually exists. Instead of the Sermon, a Honnly t may 
be read, a liberty of exchange which might be often 
used to the advantage both of people and preacher, no 
matter how great his talents, acquirements, or popu- 
larity. After the Sermon, the Priest is ordered to 
return to the Lord's Table, and read one or more 
sentences, enjoining us to the good work of Alms-giving, 
as a proper proof of the reality of that faith we pro- 
fessed in the Nicene Creed. During the reading of 



* So called from its being an exhortation to the Congr^ation, not an address 
to God, telling them for what they ought to pray. It is very properly used in 
the University Pulpits and at Lectures, where no Prayers are offered before 
the Sermon. It was a usefiil admonition when the Services were in Latin, 
and when Puritan Preachers commenced with effusions of their own private 
composition, as was usual when the Canon of 1604 ei\joiued it. 

+ The Homilies (fi'om the Greek term for, a* Discourse,') consist of two 
Books. The first was published at the beginning of the reiigu of Edward Vlth , 
and is supposed to be the work of Cranmer and Ridley. The second Book 
(except the Homily ou Rebellion) was written about the end of: Edward's reign, 
but was not published till 1562. 
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these sentences, the alms for the poor, and ' other 
devotions of the people,' as gifts for the fabric, for 
missions, or any other religious and pious purpose, are 
to be collected by the Deacons, Churchwardens, or 
other fit person : whether at the doors, or from the 
several seats is not prescribed ; these offerings are to 
be brought reverently to the Priest, and by him humbly 
to be presented (before the Lord, says the Scotch 
Liturgy) and placed upon the Holy Table. The Priest 
is also to place the Elements on the Table at this 
period. It does not appear necessary to have a side 
table (called yrpoOeffi^, or credentia) on which the 
Elements may be previously placed, so that the PrLest 
may take them and place them on the Lord's Table ; 
for the same purpose may be effected by the Church- 
wardens or Deacons, or any other fit persons, bringing 
them to him from the vestry at this precise time.* 

Praters for the Dead. — ^Next follows the Prayer for the 
Church Militant, to which the words here in earth were 
added in King Edward's second Book, in order to 
exclude that idea of the Prayers for the dead, contained- 
in the first Book, not based on any Komish notion of 
Purgatory, but merely as hastening Christ's coming 
and the time when the blessed dead should have the 
perfect fruition of God's kingdom, both in body and 
soul. On this matter the reader would do well to 
consult Archbishop Usher's Answer to the Challenge of 
a Jesuit, Article^ " Prayer for the Dead." However, as 



* " He always placed the Elements of bread and wine upon the altar him- 
self, after be had received them from the Churchwarden or Clerk." — Nelson's 
Life of Bishop Buil, vol. iv. p..62. 
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this act, by some deemed pious, is no where enjoined as 
necessary, the words were wisely added lest the sentence 
" that we with them " {i. e. with the blessed dead) " may 
be partakers of his Heavenly Kingdom," might coun- 
tenance the Doctrine of Purgatory, with which the 
people at that day would most certainly have joined 
Prayers for the dead, and so open a door for every kind 
of superstition and religious falsehood. 

Notice of Commv/nion. — In the Rubric after the Nicene 
Creed it is directed that " then (if occasion be) shall 
notice be given of the Communion," but the Rubric 
after the Prayer for the Church Militant, prescribes 
that "when the Minister gives warning for the Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, after the Sermon or 
Homily ended, he shall read this Exhortation follow- 
ing." The only way of reconciling these (apparently, 
though not really) conflicting instructions, is for the 
Minister, after the Nicene Creed, to state that this Sacra- 
ment will be administered on a certain day, in such brief 
terms as seem most suitable ; and then, after his Sermon, 
(which might be wisely and usefully turned towards 
this subject at the conclusion,) to read this Exhorta- 
tion, or the one to be substituted for it, when the 
people shall be negligent in coming to the Lord's 
Table. And. though these Exhortations have no 
countenance from antiquity, seeing that the Com- 
mimion was administered either daily or weekly, yet 
they are most fit and proper, under our circumstances, 
for calling men's attention to this great duty and 
privilege, and for preparing them to partake worthily. 

And that none but such as are properly prepared 
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may ' presume to eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup/ another Exhortation is added, in which the guilt 
and danger of unworthy communication is strongly 
pointed out. Whether before this address, as might 
seem from, the Rubric directing the Communicants to 
be conveniently placed, or after it, as might be con- 
jectured from its subject, or afker the Invitation to 
draw near^ in faith, the Congregation ought to retire Is 
a disputed question ; our Church having made no orders 
on the subject. Some are of opinion, that persons not 
commxmicating should remain to the end of the service. 
The traditionary custom, by which the Congregation 
retire after the sermon,t being almost universally 
adopted, seems to have the first claim to attention, in 
the absence of any express rule ; and it is certainly 
much more defensible, than the voluntary blessing 
which is sometimes given, without authority and 
against propriety, at this part of the Service. 

Confesdon.-^r-An. absolution is then pronounced by the 
Priest, or by the Bishop, if present, after a Confession 



* The words Brato near, were not without design, as the following citation 
from the Canons of 1640 shows : " Because the administration of holy things 
is to be performed with all possible decency and reverence, therefore we judge 
it fit and convenient, according to the words of the Service Book, established 
by Act of Parliament, Draw near, that all Communicants with all himible 
reverence shall draw near and approadh the hdly table there to receive the holy 
mysteries, which have heretofore, in «ome places, been unfitly carried up and 
down by the Minister." 

+ There is a passage in the Service for consecrating a Church, used by Bishop 
Andrews, which intimates that the non-communicants should depart before the 
Ofiertory. After the Nicene Creed, and two Prayers concerning the consecra- 
tion of die building, the Bishop directs, " Finitis precationibus istis Dominus 
Episcopussedemseparatim capessit(nbi pnus)populu8quenon comraunicaturus 
dimittitur, et portus clanditur. Prior Saoellanns pergit legendo seutentias 
hortatorias ad Eleemosynas." 
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has been made by the Minister in behalf of the people^ 
which^ before the last review, might be said by one of 
the congregation. 

3. — AtUient Portion, 
Surmm Corda, S^c. — ^After the comfortable declaration of 
Gfod's Pardon of Sin, some suitable sentences, to that 
effect, are read, taken £rom the older versions of the 
Scriptures. The most solemn part of the Liturgy then 
commences, and the remainder of the Service follows 
closely the arrangement of the Primitive Church. We 
have the Sursum Cordoy ("lift up your hearts,") to 
which Cyprian, in the third century, bears witness. 
We have the " Eucharistia," or Thanksgiving, men- 
tioned by Justin and Irenseus, in the second century ; 
to which the Trisagium* (from the threefold exclama- 
tion of ' holy^) is added ; and between this and the 
Eucharistia, proper Prefaces are to be introduced on 
the Nativity, Easter Bay, the Ascension, Whit-Sunday 
and Trinity Sunday, in order to offer more distinct 
thanks for blessings then commemorated. It will be 
noted that no proper Preface is given for Good Friday, 
probably because the Communion, being a Feast, should 
not be celebrated on that solemn Fast Day. 

Consecration. — Before consecrating the Elements, the Min- 
ister, in the name of the people, confesses their 



* This is also called the Tersanctus and Uie Seraphic Hymn, because sung 
by the Seraphim, Isaiah vi. 3, and it was used in the third century. * Owing 
to a want of clear rubrical direction, it has been customary for the clerks and 
people to repeat, not only the seraphic hymn itself, but a portion of the pre- 
face also beginning at " therefore with angels," &c. This never was the custom 
of the primitive church, and could not have been intended by those who 
revised our liturgy, nor b it warranted by the nature of the preface itself.' — 
Palmer's Orig. Lit. vol. ii. p. 127. 

T 
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uaworthiness to participate in the Sacrament, and 
supplicates that its cleansing and healing virtues may 
be vouchsafed to them. The Consecration itself may 
be divided into — 

1. Tlie Introduction — Which sets forth the one 
sufficient sacrifice of Christ, and his command 
that it should be perpetually commemorated, 
ending in the words, ^^ Until his coming again.'* 
Of this Introduction the Liturgy of Cesarea affords 
an example and authority. 

2. The Prayer^ — Called in the Primitive Church the 
eVe/cXT^o-ts : from the words, "Hear us, Lord," to 
the words " Body and Blood." 

Z, The Ciymmemoration — Occupying the remainder 
of the Consecration, Suffrage ; and reciting the 
words of our Blessed Saviour at the institution of 
his Holy Supper. 

In King Edward^s first Book, and in the Scottish 
and American Liturgies, there is an Invocation of the 
Holy Ghost before the Commemoration, such as was 
added by Pope Gelasius in the fifth century. But as^ 
i>his is not found in the antient Liturgies of Milan, 
Italy, and Borne, it cannot be called universal or 
primitive, and consequently absolutely necessary for a 
valid consecration. 

The Amen, at the end of this Prayer, is ordered in 
all Liturgies, both ancient and modem, to be said by 
the people ; consequently the consecration must be 
repeated aloud, and not muttered, with a bell, to signify 
the time to say Amen, as is the recent practice of the 
Romish Church. ^This,' says Palmer, (vol. ii. p» 148,]^ 
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' is the Amen of which the Apostle Paul speaks in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and to which we find various 
allusions in the writings of the Primitive Fathers.' 

Opinions have differed as to the position of the 
Priest while consecrating the Elements. The Rubric 
says clearly, "When the Priest, standing before the 
Table, hath so ordered the Bread and Wine, that he 
may with the more readiness and decency break the 
Bread before the people, and take the cup in his 
hands, he shall say the Prayer of Consecration." The 
question is whether the words "before the Table," 
signify on the North Side — or in front of the Table, but 
turned from the people — or, the Table being removed 
from the wall, with his face to the people and still 
fronting the Table, only looking to the West instead 
of the East.. Against the North Side it may be urged 
that the framers of our Liturgy would scarcely use two 
very different terms {the North Side and before^ to 
denote the same place. Against the second position, it 
is argued that the Bread is to be broken " before the 
people," i. e, so that the people may see it broken : to 
this it is replied, that "before the people" only intimates 
the time and place and publicity of the act, which is 
to be done in the Church and * coram populo,' in con- 
tradistinction to the practice of those who would break 
beforehand or in private. The third place, from the 
table being frequently fixed close to the walls, and 
other architectural arrangements, is often impossible. 
However, if any one doubt whether hefore the Table 
means in front of the Table or on the North Side, the 

direction of his Diocesan can be easily procured. 

p2 
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Communion, — There being no Rubrical instruction for 
change of position, the Priest who Consecrates receives 
the Communion standing. For this case no words are 
prescribed. The order of Sarum directs the Priest to 
say '^ Corpus Domini nostri, J. C. mihi peccatori via et 
vita. In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen." If any of the Clergy be present, they are to 
be first communicated, perhaps that they may assist 
in delivering the Elements to the Laity ; and to every 
individual Communicant, on delivering the Bread and 
the Wine, those addresses are to be made, which we 
have quoted at page 4. Let us note here, that the 
word Priest, before the Consecration Prayer, prohibits 
Deacons from Consecrating, in accordance with all 
antiquity and our Ordination Service, and that the 
Eighteenth Nicene Canon forbids Deacons giving the 
Eucharist to Priests. The most antient form in deli- 
vering the Elements, is for the Minister to say. The 
Body (or the Blood) of our Lord Jeaua Christ, and for 
the Communicant to answer, Am>en. 

4. — Post Commwfdon, 

Position, — As our Lord at the institution of his Supper, 
blessed and gave thanks, and as blessing and thanks- 
giving were always offered up to God in a posture of 
.adoration, there can be no doubt but that such would 
be the position of the Apostles on first receiving this 
Sacrament ; accordingly our Church directs us to receive 
kneeling, that being the humblest position of adoration. 
Standing was usual in the Eastern Church at a very 
antient period, but sitting to receive, which was first 
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introduced by the Aiians, is singularly confined to the 
Puritans, and their great opposite, the Pope himself. 

After the consecrated remnants have been placed 
reverently on the Table, and covered with a fair linen 
cloth, the Lord's Prayer is said, though it used to be 
subjoined at the end of the Prayer of Consecration. 
Then follow two * thanksgivings, the latter of which 
agrees most with those of the Primitive Church. 

Gloria in Excdsis, — As the original Supper concluded with 
a Hymn (Matthew xxvi. 30,) so this is concluded with 
the ^ Gloria in excelsis,' called also ' the Angelic Hymn,' 
from part of it being sung by the Angels at the Nati- 
vity (Luke ii. 14,) and then the People are dismissed 
with the blessing of the Priest, or of the Bishop, if he 
be present, the form of which is taken from Philip, iv. 7, 
and Numbers vi. 24. 

5. — Rvhrics after the Ciymmunion. 

Six Collects are added, any of which may be said 
after the Offertory when there is no Communion, or at 
the Morning or Evening Services^ should the Minister 
think them needed on any occasion. 

These Prayers are followed by nine Rubrics to the 
following purport : 



* " In King Edward's first Service Book, this Prayer was set before the 
delirery of the Sacrament to the people, and followed inunediately after the 
Consecration ; and certainly, it was the better and more natural order of the 
two : neither do I know whether it were the Printer's neghgenoe, or no, thos to 
displace it."— Cosin's NoUm in Nichottt, p. 49. 

*' It was Bisop Orerall's practice to use the first Prayer in the Post Com- 
munion itffice, between the Conseeration and the Administering." — Wheatly, 
page 392. 
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1. When there is no Communion, the Prayer for the^ 
Church MUitant is appointed to be read, with one 
or two of the above Collects, which are to follow 
the reading of the Offertory, as the Rubric pre- 
fixed to them directs. 

2, 3, 4. The Lord's Supper is not to be celebrated 
except there be a sufficient number, which, in 
parishes containing not more than twenty qualified 
pensons^ is limited to three at least, in order to 
guard against the introduction of private masses. 
In Cathedrals, Colleges, and Collegiate Churches, 
(i. €, Churches having a collected body of Clergy — 
a capitular body, though there be no Bishop's 
throne — as Westminster, Southwell, Manchester, 
&c.,) the Lord's Supper is to be received weekly 
(except there be reasonable excuse, as repairing 
of the fabric,) by all the Clergy [so called from 
K\rfpo9 a portion, because they are set apart to be 
the portion of the Lord.] 

6, 6, 7. The Bread and Wine are to be provided by 
the Parish, as being the offering of the fruits of 
the earth made by the Parishioners. The Bread 
for so great an occasion, is to be of i^e best and 
purest Wheat that can be gotten, and such as is 
usually eaten may suffice, so that neither leavened 
nor unleavened bread is here distinctly ordered. 
The Wine in the first Book of King Edward was 
ordered to be mixed with water, according to the 
most antient custom : as our present Rubrics give 
no instructions on the subject. 

8, 9. All well conducted Parishioners are expected 
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4o commuDicate thrice a year at least, of which 
Easter is to be one time, to remember the great 
work of Redemption then ' finished ;' at which 
time all arrears of Ecclesiastical dues are to be 
paid : whence the term Easter Dues. The money 
at the Offertory is to be disposed as the Minister 
and Churchwardens think fit : wherein if they 
disagree, it shall be disposed of, as the Ordinary 
shall determine, in pious and charitable uses .; where 
pious uses will comprehend Missions, Schools, 
Church Societies ; and charitable uses evidently 
relate to the poor. The whole ends with a declara- 
tion, that l>y kneeling to receive the Elements, we 
intend no adoration either to the Bread and Wine, 
or to any corporal presence of Christ's natural 
£esh and blood. 
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Milk^ honey, and salt was formerly given to the baptized 
but our Church wisely confines itself to the letter of 
Holy Scripture, using water* (the emblem of purifica- 
tion,) and the words appointed by our Lord himself.t 

There are three offices for Baptism, which we will 
consider in the order of their arrangement. 

2. 

The PMic Baptism of Infants, — This, like the Institution 
of the Lord's Bay, is nowhere mentioned in Scripture, 
but it may be most reasonably inferred from these two 
facts. First, That when the Scriptures speak of whole 
households being baptized, they never except children 
(Acts XTi. 15, 33. 1 Oor. i. 16). Secondly, That they 
never speak of the Baptism of any Christian's child 
being deferred till he comes to years of discretion.}: 
The early Fathers, however, as Irenseus and Tertullian, 
mention the Baptism of infants, and Cyprian, only 150 
years after the death of St. John, in an African Synod 
expressly declared it. For the whole argument, \man- 
swerably set forth, the reader would do well to read 
Wall's learned book in defence of Infant Baptism. 

Notice of the Baptism of Infiuits is to be given either 
the previous night, or before Morning Service, on the 
Sunday and Holiday. The Baptism is to be adminis- 



* Acts viiL 36 and 38, and z. 47. -f Matthew zzTiii. 19. 

% Font (from fons, because the early Christians were baptized in foun- 
tains and rivers,) at first were built near the Church then in the porch, 
bat now ihey are placed at the western door, to show that Baptism is the 
entrance into the Church. Dnrandus says, that they are made of stone, 
because the water that typified Baptism in the wilderness flowed from a 
rock, Exod. zvii. 0. 
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tered at the Font, immediately after the last Lesson of 
Morning and Evening Prayers, as the Curate thinks fit. 
In this Service the following matters are worth^r of 
notice. The Minister is to enquire if the child be 
baptized or not, lest he should re-baptize it ; for as there 
is but one Lord and one Faith, so there is but one 
Baptism (Ephes. iv. 5.) As the Rubric before the 
Gospel directs the people to stand up, they must have 
been kneeling previously. The Sponsors, like advo- 
cates, responding for their cHents, answer, in the first 
person, to certain questions conformable to the renun- 
ciations and professions of faith of the Primitive 
Church.* Whenever there is a public Baptism, there is 
a Prayer fdr consecrating the water, which the ninety- 
second Canon of St. Basil asserts to be an Apostolical 
tradition ; but as the early Baptisms frequently took 
place in running streams, the utility of any benediction 
of the water is not very apparent, nor is it held necessary 
to the validity of th« Sacrament by Orthodox Divines.t 
The Kicene Council whose authority is acknowledged 
by the English CSiurch, forbids heathen names to be 
given to children, so that, should the Sponsors (who 
are to mention the name,) select an improper appella- 
tion, the Minister may refuse it, or it may be changed 
at confirmation. — ArchMskop PecchanCa Constitutions^ 
A.D. 1281. 

The Act of Baptism, — ^There are three modes of baptizing, 
Dipping, Pouring, and Sprinkling. Our Chuich recog- 
nizes two only. Immersion or Dipping, and Pouring. 



• Cyril's Cat. Lect. xix. + Palmer's Orig. Lit vol. iL p. 186. 
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Dipping, which is the most antient method, she places 
first, as being the regular and proper way of baptizing ; 
but she also admits of pouring water, when ' the child 
is weak.' Both methods, however, have always been 
held equally valid, and the coldness of our climate, and 
the many inconveniences arising from the necessary 
airangements for Immersion, have rendered Baptism 
by pouring water the almost universal practice.*^ 

TriTie Immersion. — In the Primitive Church the person was 
dipped three times, (whence the name Trine Immer- 
sion,) once at the name of each of the Persons in the 
Trinity .f But the Arians having invented the idea 
that this ceremony denoted the existence of three 
Substances in the Godhead, and therefore of three 
Gods, the Spanish Church ordered one Inmiersion to 
be used, that the action might express the unity of 
the Godhead, while the words declared the Trinity of 
Persons. However, in the rest of Christendom, Trine 
Immersion was continued, and it was ordered in the 
first Book of King Edward, ' first dipping the right side, 
secondly the left, the third time dipping the front. 



* No doubt many instances of Baptism by Immersion may be found. 
" Thomas Carte, son oTthe Rev. J. Caite, Prebendary of Lichfield, and 
Vicar of St Martin's, Leicester, was bom at Clillon, in Warwickshire, 
and baptized there by Immersion, April 23, 1686." — NichoWs Lit. 
Anecdotes, vol ii. p. 471. There is a large stone trough in the Parish 
Church of Bradford, in the diocese of Ripon, recently made and used for 

Immersion. " To this," (the disuse of Immersion,) " perhaps, the order 

made by the Puritans during the time of the Commonwealth, has contri- 
buted, in which Immersion was forbidden, and Sprinkling only allowed." 
— Carvnthan's Church History, vol. ii. p. 416. 

■f The Death and Resurrection of Christ is represented in Baptism ; the 
Trine Immersion represents our Saviour's being three days in the grave. — 
Leo's Decrees, (a.d. 444,) 9,10. 
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As 0111 present Rubrics contain no directions on the 
subject, it is thought that the Minister may follow his 
own notion, and adopt either the Spanish method of 
one Immersion, or the Trine Immersion of the Primi- 
tive Church.* 

Signing with the Cross, — The child is signed with the cross, 
to show that it is received into the Church and belongs 
to Christ. The cross is used as being emblematical of 
the death of Christ for their redemption, and of their 
own death unto sin, and of the crucifixion of the flesh ; 
to this custom the most antient Fathers testify. The 
child is signed in the forehead,t because that being 
the seat of shame and blushing, the person baptized is 
to be reminded, " that hereafter he shall not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified.'* The Thirtieth 
Canon of the Convocation of 1603, first published in 
1604, will afford a satisfactory reason for this custom, 
and for such purpose is leferred to by the Rubric at 
the end of this office. 

Conclusion, — ^A Prayer that the child may lead the rest of 
its life according to that beginning, with an exhorta- 
tion to the Sponsors, to remind their godchild of its 

* " There being no order to confine the Minister to a single Immersion, 
I presume its left to his judgment and discretion to use which he pleases." 
— TTAca/Zy, p. 341. 

" In this case the Clergymen, I suppose, cannot follow a better rule 
than that presented by the Primitive Church, which is to repeat the Im- 
mersion or Aspersion at the mention of every one of the Divine Persons." — 

JohnsorCg Vade-Mecumy vol. ii. p. 6. 

The Council of Constantinople, which our Church receives, decided 
" The Eunomians, who are baptized with only one Immersion, we receive 
as we do Pagans." — Seventh Canon. 

+ Rev. vii. 3. 
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duties, to see it religiously trained, and brought to 
confirmation, concludes the service. 

Herein we will only notice the words, " We yield 
thee hearty thanks that it has pleased thee to regemrate 
this infant." To the objection made by the Puritanical 
divines against the assertion of the regeneration of 
infants in Baptism contained in this sentence, the 
Bishop's replied as follows : " Seeing that God's Sacra- 
ments have their effects where the receiver does not 
'ponere obicem,' put any bar against them (which 
children cannot do,) we may say in faith of any child 
that is baptized, that it is regenerated by God's holy 
Spirit ; and the denial of it tends to Anabaptism and 
the contempt of this holy Sacrament, as nothing worthy, 
nor material whether it be administered or no."* 

A Rubric declares that Baptized children dying 
before they have committed actual sin are undoubtedly 
saved ; because justification in infant Baptism extends 
only to the penalty due to original sin ; on unbaptized 
children she passes no judgment, for " them that are 
without (tov? €^w) God judgeth" (1 Cor. v. 13). 

3. 

Private Baptism of Infants. — The people are to be admon- 
ished to bring their children for Baptism early, that 
there may be no occasion for this office, which is not 
to be used except upon urgent necessity, as sickness, 
when any lawful Minster who can be procured on the 
emergency, may officiate in the Incumbent's absence 
yet no lay person is allowed to baptize (since the year 

* Savoy Conference. See Cardwell's History of Conferences, p. 356. 
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1607) 'it being no part of their vocation/ but -as this 
subject involves the validity of lay-baptism^ it is too 
wide and intricate a question for discussion here. The 
Lord's Prayer and as many of the Collects in the Office 
for Public Baptism, as the emergency allows, with the 
words of the Institution and pouring of water (in this 
case,) and a thanksgiving are to be used. If the child 
live, it is to be brought to Church for public reception, 
when the Minister, if he did not baptize the child 
himself, is to ascertain that Baptism with all its 
essential points has taken place, by enquiring — 1. Who 
baptized it ? 2. Who were present at the Baptism ? 
3. With what element 1 4. With what words ? If 
the answers are doubtful, he is directed by a Rubric 
at the end of this office to baptize it, saying, ^ If thou 
art not already baptized," concluding with the bap- 
tismal words. If the answers are satisfactory, he is to 
declare the fact to the congregation, and beginning 
with the extract from St. Mark's Gospel, to proceed as 
in Public Baptism, omitting the question, " Wilt thou 
be baptized in this faith V* and all connected with the 
act of Immersion. We may note, that when the child 
is ill and the Baptism private, the Rubric says, " The 
Minister shall pour water upon it." But when the 
child is well and brought to Church, the Rubric 
(concerning doubtful Baptisms) mentions only one 
way, " Dipping of the child in the font." Why the 
Lord's Prayer should in this Service go before the 
questions to the Sponsors, but in the public Baptism 
of Infants and in Adult Baptism should follow, none of 
our Liturgical writers have mentioned ; neither, indeed, 
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have they noticed the fact. The reason most probably 
is, that the Lord^s Prayer being only used by the 
faithful (i.e. the body of baptized professing Christians) 
in the Primitive Church, it may in the reception of 
children privately Baptized be used before the inter- 
rogations to the Sponsors, because the child is among 
the Fiddes; but in public Baptism, both of infants and 
adults, as the act of baptizing follows the questions, 
the Lord's Prayer must be postponed, till by Baptism 
the person is numbered among the faithful. 

4. 

Ad'idt Baptism. — This is to take place only in Church on 
Sundays and Holidays, after a week's notice has been 
given to the Bishap, or 'some one whom he shall 
appoint,' which is ordinarily the Parochial Minister. 
This form differs from that for infants, in having for 
its Gospel the declarations to Nicodemus in John iii. 
and in the questions being addressed to the parties 
themselves. Infants are to be received into the arms 
of the Minister, but he is to take adults by their right 
hands. The Sponsors are requested to see the persons 
well instructed in religion, and those newly baptized 
are exhorted to holiness of life. They are to be 
confirmed as soon aa possible, that they may be 
admitted to the other Sacrament. 

Persons, not infants, yet not old enough to answer 
for themselvcB, are to be baptized according to the 
offices for Infant Baptism, as the case may require, 
changing the word ' infant' for ' child' or ' person.' 

Antient Ceremonies in Baptism. — It may not be amiss to 



\ 
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mention some old ceremonies, which our Church has 
omitted, as encroaching on the ordinance of Christ, or 
tending to superstition. These are the giving milk, 
honey, salt, and white robes to the newly baptized. 
Confining the times of Baptism to the Epiphany, 
Easter and Whitsuntide, which would tend to augment 
private Baptisms. Crossing the child on the forehead 
and breast, when the name is given. Exorcising of 
unclean spirits, which was omitted, because it would 
be uncharitable to suppose all candidates for Baptism 
to be demoniacs. The Minister carrying the child into 
the Church while he says, "The Lord vouchsafe to 
receive you into his holy household." Anointing of 
the child on the head, with Prayers for the " Unction 
of the Holy Spirit." As none of these things hav 
Scriptural authority, it is clear that any National 
Church may retain or remove them as is thought best 
for the edification of its members. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REMAINING OFFICES. 

1. — The Catechism. 

As Confirmation is intended to follow after Baptism, it is 
proper that children, and when necessary, old persons* 
should be prepared for that rite, for which end a Cate- 
chism, (from a Greek word, which implies instruction 
by question and answer,) is to be learned by the 
candidates for confirmation. This Catechism consists 
of a brief explanation of the belief, duties and sacra- 
ments of the Christian religion. That which concerns 
the Sacrament was drawn up by Bishop Overrall, and 
added after the Hampton Court Conference, the rest 
belongs to the reign of King Edward VI. The Rubric 
directs that it shall be taught after the second Evening's 
Lesson on Sundays, compliance with which might be 
very beneficial both to the persons catechised and to 
the congregation, as it would not be necessary to 
confine the interrogations to the actual questions of 
the Catechism. Should this prove inconvenient, the 
Fifty-ninth Canon of 1604 directs the Curate to cate- 
chise half an hour before Evening Prayer; but it should 
be remembered that since this Canon was published, 
the Introductory Prayers, the Suffrages after the third 



* " Ministri docebunt Catechismum, et in eo instituent omnes suos — 
etiam si opus sit grandiores." — Canons of 1571. 
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Collect and the Sermon* have nearly trebled the 
Evening's Service, and rendered this very useful 
regulation, in many cases, physically impracticable. 
However, when it can in any way be carried out, heads 
of families are to see that all under their care, children, 
servants and apprentices, are brought to Church to be 
catechized. Were this generally practised, the true 
principles of religious knowledge would be more 
understood, and a firmer barrier erected against the 
assaults of vice upon youthful minds. 

SL — C<mfirmation, 
Introduction, — Two Rubrics at the end of the Catechism 
direct that children, who can say the Creed, Lord's 
Prayer, and Ten Commandments, in their mother 
tongue, and can answer the questions in the Catechism, 
shall be brought for Confirmation, with a godfather 
and a godmother as witnesses, provided that the 
Minister of the Parish, after receiving notice of the 
time of Confirmation, shall have given the names of 
the Candidates to the Bishop, subscribed with his own 
hand, and the Bishop shall approve of them. This is 
to be done when they have come to a ^ competent age,*^ 
leaving it to Episcopal discretion to select the age, 
which generally is fixed about the fifteenth year.f 

; , , , , 

• The rubric does not provide for any sermon in the evening service ; 
but if the Bishop sees fit to order one, as tending to edification, non- 
compliance to such a request would be a violation of canonical obedience. 
There is something said on the subject in some acts of Parliament, but as 
Convocation has decided nothing, {this is not constitutionally binding. 
Some Bishops have ordered the sermon to be preached after evening 
prayers, introduced by a short collect, and closed with a benediction. 

+ Formerlyan earlier age was selected : " To charge them to make present- 
ments of all children being taSL seven years of age and not eor^firmed." — 
Bishop Bentham's Visitation Orders, Strype's Anwris, vol. i. p. 464. 
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Authority for Confirmation, 
I. Of the Act. 

1. John the Baptist's assertion of a second supply 
of grace — " I baptize you with water unto repent* 
ance — ^he thai cometh after me shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost" (Matt. iii. 11). 

2. Our Lord's charge to his disciples who had been 
baptized, not to leave Jerusalem till they were 
endued with power firom on high (Acts i. 4). 

3. Our Lord's own example, who after he waa 
baptized in Jordan, went on to the shore, and was 
there praying when " the Holy Ghost descended 
upon him" (Matt. iii. 16, Luke iii. 21). 

4. After the Samaritans had been baptized by 
Philip, Peter and John went down, to lay their 
hands upon them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost (Acts viii. 14). And after St. Paul 
laid his hands on certain Ephesians who had been 
baptized, "The Holy Ghost came upon them" 
(Acts XX. 5, 6). 

5. Among the Fundamentals of rdigion mentioned^ 
in Hebrews vi. 3, the doctrine of ' the laying on of 
hands' is numbered, which has always been held 
to refer to Confirmation, and which Oalvin, in his 
comment on the passage, thinks a satisfactory 
proof of the Apostolicity of Confirmation. 

6. Its perpetual and continual usage in the Chris- 
tian Church, and the impossibility of showing any 
proof of its origin later than the days of the 

Apostles. 

o2 
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II. Of the manner. 

In the passages already referred to, from the Acts 
and from Hebrews, it was eyidently performed by 
imposition of hands.**^ 

IIL Of the persons by whom performed. 

These were eyidently of a higher order than that of 
Deacons, since it was necessary for the apostles 
Peter and John, to go down to Samaria and con- 
firm those whom Philip the Deacon had baptized. 
And as the Apostolic order, being the third, 
corresponds with that now called the Episcopal, it 
is most probable that none but Bishops ought to 
confirm, though in the Eastern Churches Presbyters 
are permitted to officiate at this ceremony.f 

IV. The name. 

The Latins follow the Scriptural name, and call it 
Impositio Manuum, They also call it Signacvlum 
and Chrisma. The Greeks term it TeXc/a^^rts, as 
being the perfection of Baptism, and ff<ppar^h. 
But St. Ambrose calls it ' Oonfirmatio,' and our 
Church has adopted this term, to express her belief 
that by this rite graces are receiyed to strengthen 
and confirm the graces of Baptism. 

V. The End. 

As the name implies, it is intended for the confirm- 



* Nunc apud nos geritur, ut qui in Ecclesia baptizantur, Prapositis 
Ecclesiffi observantur, et per nostram orationem et manuum impositaonem 
spiritum sanctum consequantur. — Cyprian Epist. 73. 

-f The Seventh Canon of the Second Council of Seville, forbids any 
priest to meddle with confirmation. 
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ation of the baptismal yow^''^ to confirm and 
strengthen the baptismal graces,t and allow the 
baptized to take upon themselves the baptismal 
covenant ; wherefore it is to be received even by 
those who may have previously been communi- 
cants. To all these arguments only one objection 
can be raised, that miraculous gifts having often 
attended ' the laying on of hands' at the first, it 
was therefore only a temporary ordinance. But 
as the same objection may be urged, with equal 
force, against Prayer and Preaching, it evidently 
proves too much, and must therefore be given up. 

English Office, — On the appointed day, after the children 
have been reminded of the object which has brought 
them before the Bishop, they are asked whether they 
are willing to ratify the baptismal vow, and after 
proper prayers, the Bishop lays "his hand upon the 
head of every one severally, saying. Defend, Lord, 
this thy child,"}; &c. Then, all esseiitials to the rite 
being completed, the ceremony is closed with appro- 
priate Collects and the Episcopal blessing. A Rubric 
follows, based on Archbishop Peccham's Constitutions, 
declaring that none shall ^be admitted to the Holy 
Communion,' except they be confirmed, or ready and 



* " Do ye renew the solemn promise and vow that was made in your 

name at your baptism : ratifying and confirming the same." — First Ques- 
tion in Conf. Service. 

f " Strengthen them, we beseech thee, O Lord, with the Holy Ghost" — 
First Prayer in Con/. Service. 

t The great increase of population in seme districts renders this utterly 
impossible unless the number of Bishops, and therefore the number of 
opportunities of confirmation, be very largely increased. 
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desirous to be confirmed, which ceremony may be 
delayed by the infirmity of the Bishop^ or the vacancy 
of the See, or other similar causes. 

Other Forms, — The unnecessary and resigned customs of 
Unction and Crossing in Confirmation, have some 
antiquity to recommend them, but the blow on the 
cheek, substituted for imposition of hands, by the 
Romish Church, is as modem as it is indefensible. 

3. — MctrinMny, 

With respect to this office we will content ourselves with 
making the few remarks following. Among Christians 
it should be hallowed with religious rites.'*^ The word 
hanns signify a proclamation. The junction of the 
right hands is emblematical of the covenant then 
made, as is tiie Ring, which also shows that the wife is 
admitted to a share of her husband's goods : the Ring is 
golden to intimate the sincerity, and round to indicate 
the eternity of the bond : it is laid on the Minister's 
book to show the duty of our resigning all our goods 
to God, and given by the Priest, to remind us that we 
receive all our goods from God : it is placed on the 
fourth finger of the left hand, because there is a 
considerable vein from thence to the heart. — ^The word 
'worship,' in the sentence 'with my body I thee 



* YVp€7r€i To?9 r^afiovai Kal rais yafiovfievai^ fiera 
r^vtvjuLTj^ rov iiriOKOWOv Trjv evwffiv TroieiaOai, iva 6 ffajLios 
rj Kara Oeov, — Ignatitis ad Polycarputn V, 
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worship,' only signifies ' honour,'* as Selden has shown. 
A Rubric at the end asserts the propriety of receiving 
the communion at, or soon after, marriage, which needs 
no demonstration.t 

4. — Visitation of the Sick. 

Introduction. — The antient custom of anointing the Sick, 
with a view to their miraculous recovery,^ is not retained 
in the English Church, but she has provided an office 
to be used, in visiting her sick, when notice of the 



* " As they worshipped God and the king" (1 Chron. xxiz. 20). " Thou 
Shalt have worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with thee" 
(Luke xiv. 10). 

-f " Mr. Musson married them at Whitchmrch, on a Lord's day, and 
there was a sacrament on purpose to communicate the new married 
people." — Life of KettlevoeU. 

% When the Twelve were sent forth, " they anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and they recovered" (Mark vi. 7. 13) Oil being the symbol of 
strength, health and happiness, as in Isaiah Ijd. 3. " To give them the oil 
of joy for mourning." (Psalm xziii. 5). "Thou hast anointed my head 
with oil, and my cup shall be full." (Psalm zlv. 7). " God has anointed 
thee with the oil of glctdness." And for this it is recommended by St. 
James (v. 14, 15), but it is the " Prayer of faith" that is " to save the sick." 
In the iirst six centuries. Unction of the sick, being thus introduced, was 
never used, except to denote the miraculous nature of the cure, but in the 
seventh century it became usual to anoint all sick persons, in which sense 
it was retained in the first Book of King Edward, but judiciously excluded 
in the second, as liable to be confounded with the Komish notion of 
extreme unction, which has nothing in common with the antient anointing, 
except the use of oil ; for — 

The Antients used it for the recovery of the sick : the Bomanists use it 

with the prospect of their speedy death. 
The Antients used it to benefit the body : the Romanists use it to heal 

the soul. 
The Antients applied the oil to the seat of the disease: the Bomanists 
apply it to the eyes^ ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, feet, and reins, as 
being the seats of sin. 

The unction of the Greek Church is that which prevailed after the seventh 
century. Extreme unction was proclaimed to be a sacrament at a Synod 
at Florence in 1439, and is only a modern development. 
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illness has been given to the Minister.* The instruc- 
tions and petitions of this Office are almost all to be 
found in the old Manuals of York and Sarum^ nay, 
some of them are of very remote antiquity. Its prin- 
ciple divisions are — 

I. Th& Saltitation, — The scriptural address of *' Peace be 

to this house,t and all that dwell therein," which 
the Minister is to utter on his entrance. 

II. The Supplicaiions, — Consisting of some sentences 
from the Litany, deprecating God's wrath against 
our past offences : the Kvpie eXeiJeroi/; the Lord's 
Prayer ; Versides and Responses, selected from the 
Scriptures ; and two Collects, the first beseeching 
God to comfort the sick person, the second imploring 
that the affliction may be sanctified unto him. The 
14drd Psalm introduced these supplications in King 
Edward's first Book ; and the second Collect contained 
allusions to Peter's wife's mother, and the Centurion's 
servant, which were removed at the last Review, 
because miraculous cures are not the most proper 
examples to be urged in ordinary cases. 

III. The Exhortation. — ^Wherein the Invalid is reminded 
that sickness is God's visitation ; that it is sent either 
for trial or reproof, that upon repentance, and for 
Christ's sake, it may prove a great blessing. If the 



* The sixty-seventh Canon of 1604, orders that " when any person i» 
dangerously sick in any parbh, the minister or curate, haring knowledge 
thereof, shall resort unto him or her, if the disease be not known or pro- 
bably suspected to be infectious." The same Canon also aUows ministers^ 
who are licensed to prea^, the liberty of using such prayers as seem best 
suited to the necessities of those cases, which this office doe&not meeU 

•f- Luke X. 5. 
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Inyalid be not very sick, the Curate proceeds to 
cheer him by aiguments, and examples of patience 
under afflictions. 
IV. The Examination. — The Curate then proceeds to 
inquire into his faith, rehearsing the Apostles' Creed ; 
to examine whether he be penitent ; whether he 
forgives all men ; whether he is willing to ask for- 
giveness from, and make redress to, those whom he 
has injured. He is also admonished to settle his 
worldly affairs, but the following Rubric: — The^e 
words before rehearsed may he said before the Minister 
begins his Prayer, if he see cause, permits this to be 
done at a more fitting point of the visit. He is then 
to be moved to liberality to the poor, and if he feel 
his conscience troubled with any weighty matters, 
he is to be moved to make ^a special confession''^ 
of his sins,' and if he humbly and heartily desire it, 



* Confession in the Romish and English Churches are very difTerent. 
In the former it is necessarily private, auricular, and compulsory. In the 
latter it is sometimes public, (as in the frensral confessions in the morning 
and evening services and the communion ;) sopietimes private, as iu the 
visitation of the sick, and in such cases as are alluded to in the following 
words : — 

" If there be any of you, who by this means" (t. e. by self-examination 
and contrition,) " cannot quiet his conscience herein, but requireth 
farther comfort or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other discreet 
and learned minister of God's word, and open his grief, that by the ministry 
of 6od*s holy word he may receive the benefit of absolution," &c. — Exhor- 
tation to Communion. 

But not even in these cases is it necessarily auricular, for no order is 
given that the confession is to be made in the ears of the priest alone, no 
one else being present. Moreover, it is never compulsory, but always 
made at the will of the penitent. In the primitive church special confes- 
sions seems to have been publicly made, to which perhaps James v. 16, 
alludes. Penitentiaries or public confessors were soon publicly appointed ; 
then individuals chose their own confessors, by which means abuses crept 
in, which have naturally made the very name suspected. 
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the Priest ifl to pronounce the Absolution, quoted at 
page 23, and this is followed by a Collect, which is 
the Western Church's Absolution for dying belieyers, 
used since the fifth century, and contained in the 
Sacramentary of Oelanus, A. d. 494. 

V. Psalm and Benedictions. — The Minister then says 
the 71st Psalm ; which is well suited to express the 
wants, kindle the hope, and strengthen the patience 
of the sick man, and is therefore generally used 
throughout Christendom for this purpose. Three 
benedictions conclude the ofBce, the first being an 
address to God the Son ; the second to the Father ; 
the third, to the Holy Trinity, was subjoined at the 
last reyiew, and is of very great antiquity. 

VI. Occasicnal Prayers, — In order to meet the various 
states of sickness, four forms were added at the last 
Review : the first for a sick child ; the second for a 
person not likely to recover ; the third, commendatory 
of a person in articulo mortis, for which we have our 
Lord's example, who, just before he gave up the 
ghost, said, " Into thy hands I commend my spirit" 
(Luke xxii. 46). But since few can follow this example 
as Stephen did (Acts vii. 59), by reason of their weak- 
ness, the Church directs that their departing souls 
shall be commended to God's care by the Minister, 
for which purpose the Sixty-seventh Canon of 1604 
provides that " when any is passing out of this life 
a bell shall be tolled" (whence the term Passing 
Bell,) '^ and the Minister shall not then be slack to 
do his duty." This prayer then does not need to be 
ofiered in the presence of the dying, but, upon the 
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sound of the bell, should be uttered by the Minister 
wherever he may be at the time. The last Collect 
is for persons troubled in their mind, and restless 
from a sense of their past sins. 

6. — Th^ Communion of the SicJc. 
The Viaticum, — ^In the antient Church it was most usual to 
reserve certain portions of the consecrated Elements, 
after the public Communion, that they might be 
administered to the sick, without a private consecra- 
tion. But the examples of Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
Gregory Kazianzen's father and sister, and St. Ambrose, 
are sufficient to justify the English Church, which, in 
her just dread of the superstitions based on reserving 
the Elements, has ordered the consecration to be made 
at the residence of the sick person.* 

The custom of giving the Sacrament to the Sick, 
(called the viaticum, or i<p6Biov, as being the provision 
for their jov/mey to their last home,) is traced up to the 
Primitive Church, and based upon our blessed Lord's 
example, who, shortly before his death, received the 
Supper with his Disciples. 

In the English Office the following matters may be* 
remarked. Timely notice is to be given to the Curate, 
when the number who are to join the Communion must 
be signified, which must be two at least, except in 



* In King Edward's first Book, if there was a public communion on the 
same day, or if more than one sick person had to be communicated, sufS- 
cient portions of the elements were to be taken from the church, (or the 
first house where consecration took place,) to the houses of the sick. This 
rubric is still retained in the Latin versions of the prayer book, set forth in 
the second year of Elizabeth, for the universities and public schools, pro- 
bably because those learned bodies were not likely to abuse the practice. 
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times of contagious disease : this is a precaution against 
private masses. A Collect, Epistle and Gospel, suitable 
to the occasion, are provided. The sick man is to 
receive lady perhaps from fear of contagion. If from. 
the extremity of the case, or any other just impediment, 
the Sacrament is not administered, the Curate is to 
instruct him, that if he have true repentance and a 
lively faith, he does, for all beneficial purpose, partici- 
pate in the blessed effects that arise from a reception 
of the body and blood of Christ. On which principle 
several Synods condemned those over zealous persons, 
in the fifth century, who forced the Elements into the 
mouths of such departed persons as had not received 
the Viaticum. 

6. — Burial of the Dead, 
Among Pagan nations it was generally usual to bum their 
dead, not looking for any resurrection of the body ; 
Christians have always buried them from the opposite 
reason. The early Christians used to stay by the 
remains of their dead (which were washed and dressed 
in new garments,} singing Psalms and reading the 
Scriptures,^ and the body was carried to the Church 
with singing, as is the custom in many of our villages 
at this day. 

Our Ofiice is not to be used for the unbaptized, or the 
excommunicated, or suicides,* because it supposes the 
person buried to have died a member of the Church,. 



* By excommunicated is meant those who die under the greater excom^- 
municdtion of the sixty-eighth Canon of 1604, and are shut out from the 
sacraments and offices of the church, and the company of the faithful. Of 
course persons who have committed suicide from insanity are not here 
intended. 
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and in the faith of Christ. The Office begins with 
the Anthems, sentences of Scripture, to be said by 
the Priest and Clerks* who meet the corpse at the 
entrance of the Church-yard.t The body is to be taken 
either into the Church, or to the grave, a very desir- 
able liberty when infection is prevalent.! 

The 39th and 90th Psalms were added at the last 
Review to supply the deficiency occasioned by removing 
the 116th the 139th and 146th from the first Book of 
King Edward. The Lesson teaches us to look forward 
to the resurrection, and for the same purpose the 
bodies are buried with their feet to the East and'their 
face upwards, because Christ is expected to come from 
the East. In the Greek Church, and in the first Book 
of King Edward, the Minister is ordered to throw the 
earth upon the body while repeating the words " Dust 



* Probably persons who read the responses of the congregation : in some 
churches confined to one individual, called the parish clerk, iu others 
performed by the choir, who may be the clerks here mentioned. Wheatly 
thinks them to be the lay-clerks of cathedrals. 

■f The early Christians, following the custom of the Jews and Romans, 
used to bury beyond the walls of their cities : but afterwards churches 
being built on the graves of their martyrs, it was thought an honour to lie 
near them ; for which end cemeteries, (a Greek word for the sleeping places 
of them that sleep the sleep of death,) near the churches were assigned for 
burial. Then the church porch was-used for the interment of distinguished 
persons, Constantino the Great being the first buried there. After the 
eighth century, burials in churches became frequent; and about the middle 
of the same century, Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, obtained power 
to have church-yards within towns. 

% This is certainly the letter of the rubric, whether it be its spirit is 
somewhat doubtful. For, in the first book of King Edward, all the service 
was to be said in the church either before or after the burial. In the second 
book, the lesson and prayers were to be said at the grave, but the rubric 
now orders the psalms and lesson to be said after they are come into the 
church, and as there is nothing about omitting them, Wheatly is of opinion 
that if the body be taken to the grave in the first instance, the psalms and 
lesson must be read in the church after the interment. 
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to dust," &c. This is still done (generally by the 
Sexton,) though no directions are given on the matter. 
The remainder of the Service is intended for the 
. comfort and edification of the mourners, founded on 
the charitable hope that the dead person has found 
favour with God. In Eking Edward^s first Book there | 

was a prayer for the dead, and a communion : this 
latter is retained in the Latin Prayer Book of Queen 
Elizabeth (1560.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1. — Churching of Women. 

As this Office does not come within the number or order of 
those (from Baptism to Burial as we have noticed at 
page 56) which must be generally used for all men, it is 
placed after them. The custom of Churching originated 
in the Purification enjoined in Leviticus xii. and is of 
great antiquity in the Christian Church. To prevent 
child-bearing being connected with pollution, the name 
has been changed from Hhe Purification/ &c. to 'a 
Thanksgiving of women after child-birth.' The usual 
time for Churching is about a month after delivery ; 
and it must be cHways performed in Church. The person 
churched used formerly to have a white covering or 
veil : she is now only to be decently apparelled. She 
is to kneel at the accustomed place, which, from the 
old books, seems to be at the Communion rails ; and 
where this is not convenient, the Ordinary has power 
to make a suitable arrangement. It does not appear 
when the office is to be used, but it would seem 
probable that it should be read during Divine Service, 
for the last Rubric recommends her to receive the 
Sacrament ' if there be a Communion.' As under the 
law every woman, at her purification, made an offering 
(Levit. xii. 6), and as she says in the proper Psalm, ^ I 
will pay my vows/ she is to ofier something as a 
tribute of thanks for her deHverance. In the first 
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Book of King Edwaxd she had also to offer her chrysom, 
which was the white robe prepared for her child to 
wear at its baptism. 

2. — The Comminution. 

By the strict and vigorous discipline of the Primitive 
Church, persons guilty of heinous sins were clothed in 
sackcloth and ashes, and not pennitted to be present 
at the Liturgical services, but were sent away after 
the Bishop had prayed over them. They were called 
Penitents, and were gradually, after very long trial, 
re-admitted to the Communion of the Church. This 
discipline was discontinued about the twelfth century. 
"Instead whereof," to use the words of this office, 
"until the same discipline may be restored again, 
which is much to be wished," on Ash- Wednesday it 
has been customary, since the eighth century, to have 
a solemn Service, which our Church calls ' a Commina- 
tion,' because in it God's wrath is denounced against 
sinners. The Ordinary may enjoin it to be read on 
other occasions, and part of it is generally used on the 
solemn fasts which are sometimes appointed for great 
national calamities. 

When the Morning Prayer and Litany are ended, 
the priest in the Reading Pew* declares how desirable 
it is that the antient discipline be restored ; and pro- 
ceeds to denounce God's curses against particular 
sinners, as was enjoined by Moses, Deut. xi. 25, and by 
Joshua, ch. viii. 33, to each case the people are to 
answer Amen, not to express their wish for, but their 



* In the piilpit, before that last service. 
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« 

assent to what is demanded.^ These curses are 
followed by an exhortation to repentance and amend- 
ment, after which all are to kneel^ and the Priests and 
Clerks kneeling (in the place where they are accustomed 
to say the Litany,) repeat the 51st Psalm : Appropriate 
prayers, some of which are found in the Sacramentary 
of Gelasius, conclude this Service. 

3. — Prayers at Sea. 

Besides the Daily Prayers which are to be used at sea, 
occasional forms were added at the last review ; both 
general, to be used by the crew, in storms or before 
engagements ; and special, to be used by individuals. A 
confession and absolution are provided for emergencies. 

4. — State Services. 

The 'King's Days,' as they are called in Archbishop 
Abbot's directions, 1622, are : The fifth of November, in 
commemoration of Gunpowder Plot, and the arrival of 
William of Orange. The thirtieth of January, which 
is a fast on the day of the martyrdom of King Charles 
the First. The 29th of May, in remembrance of the 
Restoration of the Church and Government in 1660. 
And the day on which the Sovereign may have begun 
to reign. As the authority of some portions of these 
services is called in question, and they are very rarely 
observed, let it be sufficient to say that the portions of 
Scripture selected, the Prayers and directions, are all 
well suited to their several occasions. 



* Amen affirmmtis non optantU. Cosin in loe. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE ORDDIAL. 
1. 

The Ordinal, strictly speaking, is no part of the Book oi 
Common Prayer, but has the same authority, being 
appointed both by the thirty-sixth Article, which has 
the sanction of Parliament and Convocation, and by 
the eighth Canon of 1604. Ordination Services were 
added to the first Book of King Edward the Ylth, but 
abolished in 1549. In 1551 another form was set forth, 
wherein the delivery of the pastoral staff into the 
Bishop's hands was omitted : this form was ratified by 
Act of Parliament, 5 Edward YI., cap. i., which enacted 
that it should be 'of the same force, authority and 
value, as the Book of Common Prayer.' It was ratified 
in the Acts of Uniformity, menticmed at page 5 (which 
all students of our Liturgy ought to read attentively), 
after it had received some unimportant alterations at 
the last Review. 

The authority of the words "United Churches of 
England and Ireland," depends on the fact, of the 
Convocations of those Churches having propounded 
and agreed to terms of union. Moreover, United 
Churches ought to have a common form of Prayer, 
but, besides the prayer for the Governor of Ireland, 
mentioned at page 8, the Irish Prayer Book contains 
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an office for visiting prisoners, and a Rubric concerning 
the publication of banns, not to be found in the English 
Prayer Book.* 

The Pref(M€ — Contains the following declarations :— That 
since the Apostles' time, there have been these orders 
of Ministers :t Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; and 
gives as its authority 'the holy Scriptures and antient 
authors.' At first the names of these orders varied, 
though the offices assigned to each were always the 
same. The Scriptural evidence for each order, will be 
given under their several forms. We will select the 



♦ " 



■ Archbishop Magee, in one of his published Charges, veiy distinctly 
asserted the authority of the Irish Prayer Book in IkIbxxA:' ^English 
Review, October, 1844. 

■f That there have been these three orders of ministers, is capable of easy 
demonstration ; but there are other orders of considemble antiquity, re- 
tained in some parts of Christendom, but partly disused in England. 
These minor orders were never considered as a part of the sacred College, 
and the twenty-fuurth Laodicean Canon (a.d. 367) makes a strong dis- 
tinction between them, where mention is made of the * priestly order,' and 
the ' EcclesiMticeU order.' The officers of the Ecclesiastical order have 
varied, but they most generally consisted of— 

Suhdeacons.—Yirat known in the ttiird century, ordained without impo- 
sition of hands, and employed in preparing the vessels for divine 
service. 

Acolyihists. — ^From a Greek word signifying to attend. They lighted 

the candles of the church, and prepared the wine for the Eudiarist. 
Ostiarii.— Who attended to the doors, and saw the people rightly seated. 
I^{Umi8t€K. — The choristers. 

Copiata or Fossarii. — Who saw that funerals were properly conducted. 
Parabolani. — Who attended to the sick. 

Besides these we may mention the deaconesses, as Fhebe (Rom. zvL 1,) 
who were sometimes called vidtue — 'widows:' Christian females who 
after their sixtieth year, were authorised to assist at the baptism of 
women, to be private catechists for women, to visit poor and sick women, 
and to attend to that part of the church where the women were seated. 

h2 
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following testimonies from the very earliest writers of 
the apostolical age, since the evidence of later times is 
more abundant and of less authority. Ignatius, ad 
Trail, vii. says — ** 6 x^P*"^ iirurKOTrov Kal Trpetrpmrfplov 
Kol Staxdvov irpa<rau)v ti, oi/to? ov KoOapo^ i<mv rfj 
<n;v6t5^<rcc." Where the three orders are expressly 
mentioned. Clemens Romanus speaks of three distinct 
orders, and compares them to the High Priest, the 
Priests and Leyites. '^rwf^ap ap^}^^^ iBuii Xenovpf^uu 
dcBofidvat elfflv, Kal T&tv lepevffiu «^(99 o TO7r09 
TTpturreraicraA, Kal \evtra49 iSiat BiaKoviat ^7rtK€iyrai. 
— Epistle i. section 40. 

That no man can exercise the offices of these orders 
except he be — 

1. CaUed. — For no man taketh this honour unto 
himself, except he be called of God as Aaron was, 
by a visible external call^ of which men can 
judge, made through Moses (Exod. xxviii. 1). This 
call corresponds with the Title to orders. 

2. {BoKifieuna.y— Tried and examined. "Let these 
be also first proved" (1 Tim. iii. 10). This is done 
by the Bishops Examination for Orders. 

3. {fjbopTupia,) — Known to have the necessary qualities, 
k " He must have a good report" (1 Tim. iii. 7). 

This/equisite forms the ' testimonials.' He must 
also have 

4. (xetpo&effia.) — Imposition of hands. " The laying 

on of the hands of the presbytery" (1 Tim. iv. 14). 
The ages fixed are — ^for a Deacon, twenty-three, 
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unless he have a faculty ; for a Priest, twenty-four ;* 
for a Bishop, thirty. The Synod of Neocassarea fixed 
the age for Priests at thirty, because our Lord and 
John the Baptist commenced their ministry at that 
age. The Synod of Adge, appointed twenty-five as 
the age foi Deacons ; and Justinian, Novell 137, ordered 
no man to be made Bishop till he was thirty years old. 
The time of life has varied in different Churches, but 
our rule is as much to be commended, because it does 
not permit men to take upon them such serious 
responsibilities, before they have considered the matter 
and qualified themselves for it, as others are to be 
condemned which have allowed even children to be 
raised to the Episcopal Office. 

2. — Ordination of Deacons, 

This name is derived from Sidic«vo9, a Minister ; and they 

are mentioned among the sacred orders in Tim. iii. 

w. 8. 10. 12, 13, They are raised to the Diaconate 

in the Church of England in the following manner : — 

PreparaJtory Requisites, — ^These consists of the Title,t which 
is a nomination to a curacy, or a divinity fellowship— 
the Testimonial of three years' previous good conduct, 
and sound faith, signed by three beneficed Clergymen 
— the 'si quis,' or public notice read in the Parish 
Church, where the Candidate is resident, inviting 



* No faealty is allowed for recdving priests ordent before twenty-five, 
yet Bishop Ball " was but one and twenty when he was made a priest."— 
NeUon'9 Life qfBuU, p. 27- 

•f For an the orders it was requisite to have a title in the primitive 
church, to prevent the inconvenience that would arise by one man intruding 
into the labours of another, for whieh purpose the sixth canon of the council 
of Chalcedon eT\joins, that no one be ordained a7ro\e\vU€VtV9, 
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all, who may know any reason why he should not be 
ordained, to state the same to the Bishop ; called ' Si 
quis/ from the Latin of its initial words, " If any one 
knows any cause," &c. — The Baptismal Register, to 
prove the age — The Bishop^s Examination, whereat he 
must be found "learned in the Latin tongue, and 
sufficiently instructed in holy Scripture.'"''^ These are 
essentials required by the Church, but Bishops have 
the right to demand College testimonials, and attend- 
ance to particular studies and lectures, that they may 
be well satisfied of the competency of the paities. 

Tlie Time — The days appointed by the Canon are the 
Sundays after the Ember days, or such other Sunday 
or Holiday as may be convenient ; and the hour is the 
conclusion of Morning Prayer, to make the act as 
public as possible. A discourse on the Office of a 
Deacon is to be delivered. 

The IrUrodv/ctory Service. — Each Candidate decently habited 
(generally in a black gown,) is presented to the Bishop 
by the Archdeacon, who certifies to his fitness ; and if 
no impediment is alleged by any person, when the 
Bishop gives notice to that efiect, the Litany is 
repeated, including a sufirage for those now to be 
admitted to the order of Deacons. If any one be 
objected to, he is not to be ordained till he be acquitted 
of the charge. The Communion Office, with an appro- 
priate Collect and Epistle, concludes the Introduction. 

* Sometimes candidates with titles in one diocese, are ordained, for con- 
venience, by the bishop of another diocese. In this case they must have 
letters dimissory (Canon twenty-fourth of 1004.) *'Dicuntur dimissorioB, 
((uia per eas Episcopus dimittit subditom suum, et licentiat ut alibi possit 
promoveri,. et quod alius Episcopus possit eum ordinare." — LiwooodC* 
Proviciciale. 
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The Ordination. — The oath of supremacy is administered,* 
and the Bishop, seated in his chairf in presence of the 
people, asks the candidates as to their motive, their 
belief, and readiness to read the Scriptures? to live 
accordingly, and to obey their ecclesiastical superiors 1 
He also asks them if they are willing to execute the 
office of a Deacon, declaring it to consist of — helping 
to distribute the elements in the Communion, reading 
the Scriptures and Homilies in the Church, Catechiz- 
ing, Baptizing and Preaching, and seeking out cases 
of sickness and distress for the Priest to visit ? Then 
he lays his hands upon them, saying, " Take thou the 
Office of a Deacon," &c., and giving each a New Testa- 
ment in token of their then receiving authority to 
read and preach publicly, he addresses them in 
according terms ; and one of the new Deacons, shewing 
that he has received authority, proceeds to read the 
Gospel. The Communion being ended, the Service 
closes with a prayer, that they may so persevere as to 
hope for a higher office, and the Benediction. To that 
higher office, the concluding Rubric states they must 
not aspire till the end of a year, unless the Bishop 
otherwise determine. In the Rubric before the 
Litany, the Bishop is to recommend such as shall be 
found meet to the prayers of the congregation. No 



* " Her Miyesty neither doth nor ever will challenge any authority than 

, under God, to have the sovereignty and rule over all manner of 

persons bom within these her realms, dominions and countries, of what 
estate, ei&er ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they be." — Queen Elizabeth's 
Injunctions 0/ 1559. 

-f It is a very antient practice for tbe bishop to be seated xtt a chair at 
ordinations ; and this chur is not the episcopal seat or 0p6vo9, but one- 
ealledin the Oreek ordinal, Opoviov fJUKOv, and the Latin, faldistoriuin 
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fonn is given for this, but the custom is very antient, 
as is the whole of this most excellent office. 

3. — Ordination of Priests, 
The passage, '^ They that have used the office of a deacon 
well purchase to themselves a good degree*' (1 Tim. 
iii. 13), shews that there was an order to which deacons 
by good conduct might attain. This ordei is called the 
presbyterial, and they who have received it are called 
presbyters, [by contraction priests, from wpeafixnepo^, 
an elder , as Alderman and Senator design not age but 
office, age being a recommendation to office.''^] They 
are spoken of in 1 Tim. v. i. Acts xiv. 23^ xv. 2, and 
were called Bishops also at first, but resigned that 
appellation to the first order of Clergy. 

The Preparatory Requisites — ^Are, a title, a ' si quis,* testi- 
monials of good conduct, since admission to Deacons' 
orders. At least one year's exercise of the office of a 
Deacon, and an examination satisfactory to the Bishop. 

The Introduction — Is precisely the same as tjiat for ^ making 
of Deacons ;' the word *■ Deacon' being changed to 
Priest, in the Presentation, Litany, &c. 

The Ordiiuxtion, — ^This does not commence till the Gospel 
is read in the Communion Service, which, with the 
Collect and Epistle, is suited to the occasion. The 
oath of supremacy is then administered, and aftei an 
impressive exhortation to the Candidates, the Bishop 



* Much oonfusioa has arisen irom oar traQslators rendering irpea^v 

r€p09, ' elder/ following the letter and not the spirit of the original. 

(Similarly the Hebrew coherif being rendered priest in the Old Testament, 
has confounded prie»U with aaetyieers. The French, who have the 
word prHrt^ always branslate ooAe», HtetyieaUur. 
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asks if they deem themselyes properly called 1 if they 
are satisfied that Scripture contains all teaching 
requisite for Salvation ? if they will adhere to the 
Doctrine and Discipline of the Church 1 if they will 
attend to the whole as well as the sick in their parishes ? 
if they will he diligent in Prayers, and in reading the 
holy Scriptures, and in such studies as help to the 
knowledge of the same 1* if they will he exact in their 
lives ? if they will study to make peace ? if they will 
ohey their ordinary, and suhmit themselves to his 
godly admonition ?t To all these questions they must 



* The studied that help to the knowledge of the Scriptures will certainly 
include the critical, historical and geographical study of the sacivd writings. 
Yet it seems more clearly to mean the ezegetical knowledge of holy Scrip- 
ture. In what way the English church directs her priesthood to attain 
this, that they may understand its meaning and explain it to their people 
(besides her direct teaching on certain points in the articles, prayer books 
«nd homilies) may be gleaned fixMn the following Canon of 1571, entitled 
C'oncionatores. " Imprimis vero videbunt, ne quid unquam doceant pro 
condone, quod a populo religiose teneri et eredi yelint, nisi quod 
oonsentaneum sit doctrinse veteris aut novi testamenti, quodque ex ilia 
ipsa doetrina eatholiei patres et veteres epitcopi eoUegerint." Though 
the <^urch here recommends patristical learning, it is by some consi- 
dered dangerous. What John Wesley, who if pr^)udiced at all would be 
opposed to it, thought on the suly'ect, will be seen tram, the following 
extract. " The Scriptures are a complete rule of faith and practice, and 
they are clear in all necessary points. And yet their clearness does not 
proTC that they need not to be explained, nor their completeness, that 
they need not to be enforced. The esteeming the writings of the three 
first centuries, not equally with, but next to the Scriptures, never carried 
any man into dangerous errors, nor probably ever will, but it has brought 
many out of dangerous errors, and particularly out of popery. I ex- 
ceedin^y reverence them and esteem them very highly in love." — J. 
Wf sky's Works {.Letter to Middleton,) vol. x. p. 79. To this add the 
opening clause to the Ordinal, " any one diligently studying the Scriptures 
and antient toriters." 

+ Every priest who makes this solemn mgagement, is clearly bound to 
obey his diocesan's directions, when they are not opposed to the law of the 
church, and the word of God, and especially in such indifferent matters 
as ceremonies. 
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give a solemn answer in the affirmative, before they 
can be admitted to the Priesthood. 

The Bishop then prays that Qod's help may be 
afforded to them for the performance of these promises, 
and the Congregation are desired to pray to God 
secretly for the same, for which there shall he silence 
kept for a space.* Then the Bishops and Priests 
(kneeling, for the hymn is, in fact, a prayer,) sing or 
say alternately the ' Veni Creator Spiritus,' of which 
St. Ambrose is considered the author. The second 
version is as early as the reign of King Edward the 
Vlth ; the first was made at the last Review : these 
are the only Metrical Compositions authorized by the 
EngKsh Church. This is followed by a prayer for 
ministerial graces, and by the imposition of hands (for 
which see Acts vi. 6. and xiii. 3, 1 Tim. iv. 14, and 22, 2 Tim. 
i. 6). The Rubric directs the Priests present, as well as 
the Bishop, to lay their hands upon the head of each 
candidate, a custom confined to the Western Church, 
but enjoined as early as the fourth Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 398, and intended either to show the superiority 
of the Priesthood over the Diaconate, or to intimate that 
the College of Priests consent to the admission of the 
Deacon into their Body ; for without this the Bishops 
could not always ordain.t During the imposition of 
hands, the Bishop, in the name of the blessed Trinity 
communicates the necessary gifts for the priestly ofiice. 



* This is a very antient custom in the western church, and in the eastern 
at the consecration of a bishop ; the Oallican liturgy has a form, tdling the 
people for what they are to offer up their secret prayers. 

■f ' Episcopus absque concilio presbytomm Clericos non ordinet/ — 
Egherti Excerp. Spelman Concil, vol. i. p. StRj. 
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viz. Absolution and the Ministration of the Sacraments, 
using the solemn words uttered by our Lord (John 
XX. 23,) when he communicated to his Apostles the 
Holy Qhost for the ministry. Then the Bible is pre- 
sented with authority to preach the word of God. The 
Office terminates like the form for making Deacons. A 
Rubric at the end explains the course to be taken when 
both Deacons and Priests are to be made on the same 
day. In the Romish Church, a Paten and Chalice, with 
wafers and wine and blessed vestments are delivered 
to the candidates, and their hands are anointed ; but 
these things are not to be found in any Ordinals more 
than 900 years old. The kiss given to the newly 
ordained by the Clergy present, in the Greek Church, 
is another innovation properly rejected by the English 

Church. 

4. — Conneeration of Bishops. 

Ministers of the first order were originally named Apostles.* 
but before the close of the Apostical age, they began 
to be called Bishops, because it was thought right to 
confine the honourable name of Apostles to the men 
who first exercised the Episcopal Office. Their sees 
however, were for a long time called sedes apostolorum, 
as appears from August. Ep. 42, ad Fra, Madauron. 
''(Christiana societas per sedes apostolorum et succes- 
siones Episcoporum certa per orbem propagatione 
diffunditur." 

Evidence for the Order, — The apostate Judas was an 



* other tides ivere sometimes giren to them as angels of the church 
(Rev. i. 90.) Prepositos, president: papa^ flUher, as TertulUan, de 
pudicitia, c. ziii., calls every bishop benedictus papa. 
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Apostle, and his office is called a Bishopric in Acts i. 20, 
Kal r^p iTTiaKoir^v avrov Xa^oi erepoi. James, the 
Lord's Brother, was not reckoned among the Twelve 
1 Cor. XY. 7,) yet he is called an Apostle, Qal. i. 19, and 
his charge was the Bishopric of Jerusalem, as the 
ancient writers, Hegesippus, Eusebius, and others 
testify. Whether the word eiriaicoiroi, in the Epistles 
to Timothy, refer to the first or second Order, for the 
name at first belonged to both offices, need not be 
inquired, for the office exercised by Timothy at 
Ephesus was clearly Episcopal : similarly Titus evi- 
dently was Bishop in Crete. This name applied to the 
first Order, in reference to offices distinct from those 
of the second and third Order, is to be found in all 
Ecclesiastical writers £rom Clemens, mentioned by St. 
Paul, Philip, iy. 3, to the present day. 
The form and manner of Consecration. — On some Sunday or 
Holyday, that the consecration may be public, the 
Archbishop* (or some other Bishop appointed) begins 
the Communion Service, for which an especial Collect, 
Epistle and Qospelare set forth : the Epistle is to be read 
by a second Bishop, and the Gfospel by a third, and 
twot Bishops after the Creed and Sermon are to 
present the elected Bishop,}! vested with his rochet, 

* This name does not occur till the fourth century, but the office, (that 
of Metropolitan) is more antient, and probably arose from the jurisdiction 
which St. Paul evidently exercised over the Sees of Timothy and Titus. 

i These provisions are intended to ensure the presence of three 
bishops at least, that the ordination maybe canonical(fomth NioenaCanon). 
This is a prudent precaution against the possibOity of an invalid consecra- 
tion by reason of any defect in the orders of one of the conseorators. 

t In early times the bishops were elected, generally by the clergy of tiie 
diocese, afterwards by tiie capitular body, as representing the clergy : for 
this reason a cong6 d'^lire, or leave to elect is sent to the chapter of 
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to the Provincial (or his deputy) seated in his chair, 
near the holy table. The King's mandate for conse- 
cration is then read,''^ and after the oath of supremacy 
is administered, the elected Bishop takes an oath to 
give due reverence and obedience to his Metropolitan ; 
of course if the See to which the Candidate is elected 
be an Archbishopric, this oath is not administered. 
The people are then called upon to pray, and the Litany 
is read, in which a proper sufirage is inserted instead 
of the words which follow " illuminate all Bishops." 
The Archbishop then asks questions similar to those 
put in making PriestB ; but in one he mentions the 
peculiar office of the Bishop " will you be faithful in 
ordaining ?" ' After prayer, the investment of the Epis- 
copal robes, and the ^ Yeni Creator,' all the Bishops 
present, according to antient usage, lay their hand 
upon the kneeling Candidate, while the Archbishop 
pronounces the words of admission, and delivers a 
Bible with an appropriate address ; the whole of which 
portion nearly corresponds with the directions of the 
fourth Council of Carthage.f The service concludes 
with the remainder of the Communion Service, proper 
prayer and the Benediction. 



the vacant See fh>m the Soyereign, but as some individual is always 
recommended, and the chapter must elect the individual named or incur 
heavy penalties, the election is only formative. 

* In the Romish Church it is necessary to have the Pope's Bull for con- 
secration. In England a Royal Mandate has been long required, proba- 
bly from the connection of the See with a temporal Barony. The French 
Sings of the sixth and seventh century exercised the same power. 

■f Episcopus cum ordinatur, duo Episcopi ponant etteneant Evangelorum 
oodicem super caput et cervioem <^U8, et uno super eum fundente bene- 
dictionem, reliqui omnes Episcopi qui adsunt manibus suis caput ejus 
tangant." c. ii. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

▲ YIEW OF THE ANTIBHT LITU&0IS8. 

1. 

As the antient Liturgies have been frequently mentioned 
in the course of this work, it may be expected that some 
account of them, suited to its brief character, should be 
added. Like our own thej generally consisted of two por- 
tions, the latter of which, the Communion office, was 
antiently called the Liturgy. They were handed down 
memoriter, till the end of the third century, after which 
they were committed to writing. The first portion consisted 
of Psalms, Lessons and Prayers ; which being concluded, all 
but the baptised, who were in full Commimion, were dismissed, 
and then the true Liturgy, sometimes called the Divine, or 
Ifyaieal Litany, and in the Western Churches the Missa, 
(because it began when the non-communicants were dis- 
mis9ed) commenced. This generally comprised the following 
matters, varied as to arrangement, in the various parts of 
the Church. The Benediction — ^the Salutation — ^the pre- 
paration for publicly breaking of bread — the Sursum Corda 
— The Eucharistia — the Consecration — Prayers for all men 
— and the Doxology. After the fourth century the Trisagium 
was added. The principal Liturgies are the Eastern, the 
Alexandrian, the Roman and the Ghillican. 
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2. — The Eastern Liturgies. 

1. The Litwrgy of Antioch, — This is also called the 
Liturgy of St. James, and must be of consider- 
able antiquity since the Monophysites, and the 
Orthodox, who finally separated in 451, both agree 
in ascribing the Liturgy, used before their 
separation, to St. James ; and though the Heretics 
used a Syriac and the Orthodox a Greek version, 
both harmonize, (not in arrangement but in sub- 
stance,) in the Blessing, the Sursum Corda, the 
Tersanctus, the Consecration and the Invocation 
of the Holy Ghost. They have differences arising 
from subsequent additions, especially such as the 
Orthodox received from the Liturgies of Constan- 
tinople. Passages from Ephrem the Syrian, Cyril 
of Jerusalem and Justin Martyr, who flourished 
respectively about the years 370, 350, 140, and who 
lived within the Patriarchate of Antioch, furnish 
evidence of its great antiquity. It was most pro- 
bably ascribed to St. James, because it was used 
in the Church of Jerusalem, as the Alexandrian 
is called St. Mark's, because he planted the Church 
in that place. 

2. The IMurgy of Cosmrea, — Called also St. Basil's 
Liturgy, and most undoubtedly compiled by him, 
as many writers, and among them his friend 
Nazianzen, attest ; this, like — 

3. The ConOarUinopoUtan — ^Which is properly assigned 

to St. Chrysostom, does not differ materially from 
the Liturgy of Antioch. 
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3. — The Alexand/rian LUurgy, 

St. Cyril of Alexandria (a.d. 412,) is said to haye per- 
fected this from a Liturgy of St. Mark. Whether 
the more antient form which he increafied was drawn 
up by St. Mark is doubtful, but it was certainly of 
great antiquity, as appears from its common use by the 
Monophysites and the Orthodox, who hare had no 
conmiunication since the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
which condemned the heresy of Eutyches and the 
Monophysites, who asserted that there was only one 
nature in Christ. It varies from the Eastern Liturgies 
chiefly in its arrangements. 

4. — The Roman Liturgies, 

1. That of the Patriarchate of Borne, — ^The earliest 
authentic Liturgy connected with Rome, is the 
Sacramentary of Gelasius (a.d. 492,) who is said 
to have used an antient order, improyed by Leo, 
(451.) This Sacramentary was increased by Gre- 
gory the Great in 590. And in it is to be found 
that Canon of the Mass, which contains those 
matters which did not vary, and which must not 
be confounded with the Missals, that consisted of 
such offices for particular days as were to be used 
with the Canon at the proper time. That this 
Liturgy is of very great antiquity, is evident from 
the consideration, that the African Fathers inci- 
dentally show the similitude, if not the identity, 
of the African and Roman Liturgies ; and as the 
African Churches were very independent, and 
almost at variance with the Roman, even in the 
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days of Cypnan, a.d. 250, it k prob^^bde that this 
Liturgy is as old as the se^nd aefitjiij. The first 
portion comprised Collects, Lessovfts^Psalm, Sermon, 
and, after the dismissal of the Of^teohwnens, the 
Oblations and Offertory — the Sursum Corda — ^the 
Tersanctus*— offering of Oblations, with a prayer 
]ike ours 'for the Church Militant' — ^the recital 
of our Lord's acts and words at the Institution — 
Offering of the Elements — ^ Commemoration of 
fwthful departed — Breaking of iBiread — Lord's 
Prayer — Kiss of Peace^— Communication, and a 
short Prayer. In this Canon of the Mass, nothing 
is found about Prayers to Saints or the blessed 
Virgin, Purgatory, or Transubstantiation. 

2. The Liturgy of MUan — Called the Ambrosian, and 
ufBidoubtedly derived from the early Roman ; as 
is also — 

3. The African — Which like the other Roman Litur- 
gies, places the Salutation after the Consecration. 

4. — The Oallicaffi JAtwrffy, 

1. That of Lyons, — ^The Church at Lyons was derived 

from the Eastern, as may be judged from Irenseus 

its Bishop, being a disciple of Polycarp, Bishop of 

Sm3rma, who was a disciple of St. John, whose 

care of the Asiatic Churches is evident from the 

Revelations. Besides this, the names of its early 

members are chiefly Oriental, and an account of 

their suffering in the persecution of Marcus 

Aurelius, in 177, was sent to the Phrygian and 

Asiatic Churches only. It harmonizes, both in 

I 
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form and substanee, with the Eastern, much more 
than with the Roman, and for that cause was 
gradually supplanted by the Roman,, from and 
after tiie time of Charlemagne. 
2. Th€ SpaniA Liturgy. — G^ed the Mosarabic, and 
most probably deriyed from the €kJlican. It had 
an anthem during the Oblations, as the Qallican 
had one during Communication ; and the Nicene 
Creed was recited between the Inyocation of the 
Holy Ghost and the Breaking of Bread. This, 
like the Qallican, was abolished by papal jealousy 
in 1060, but is said to be still used in one Chapel, 
tit Toledo. 

6. — Other Liturgiea. 

1. Ecutem. — ^The Liturgy of the Armenians, who were 

Monophysites, is yery old, and based upon that of 
St. Basil. The Nestorians, who were condemned 
at the third (General Council of Ephesus in 431, 
for asserting that there were two persons in Christ, 
haye three Liturgies, of which only one is yery 
antient, and said to be deriyed from Thaddaeus. 
The Christians of Malabar haye also a Liturgy 
assigned to St. Thomas. In all these, the antient 
portions agree with the old Liturgies we haye 
mentioned. 

2. British. — ^The Irish Liturgy differed yery little from 

the Roman, but the British, according to Bede, had 
many points of yariation. This, like their keeping 
of Easter, was probably brought, through Gaul, from 
the East, and corresponded with the Galilean. After 
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Austin's mission, the Sacramentary of Gregory 
was introduced, and in this various changes were 
made from time to time, which resulted in the 
orders of Sarum, Hereford, &c., of which the 
Sarum Use was the chief, and was compiled by 
Oswald, Bishop of Salisbury, in 1078. From this, 
with many additions and alterations from the 
Oriental and other antient Liturgies, that ad- 
mirable Liturgy which is the subject of this Book 
is derived. 
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APPENDIX, 



CHAPTSB XIV. 

1. — Primers. 

(P. 2.) Books on Religion of an Elementary nature, and 
called Primers <m that account, were in use before the 
Reformation. But the name afterwards obtained a technical 
meaning, and was applied to selections, which consisted of 
different Prayers, according to the taste of the compiler, 
with the Creed, Ave Maria, and Pater Noster. There were 
Prymers' of Sarum (the last of 1534^) before the following, 
devotional books, placed here chronologically — 

1635. Marshall's Primer. 

1537. Institution of a Christen Man. 

1539. Bishop Hilsey's Primer. 

1543. A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition, &c. 

1545. The King's Primer. 
The Primer of 1534 contains an Admonition to the 
Reader ; an Almanack and Calendar ; a Preface ; the Ten 
Commandments with Comments ; the Creed with Comments ; 
a general Confession ; an Instruction on Prayer ; the Lord's 
Prayer with Explication ; the Ave Maria with Comment ; 
an Explanation of Good Works ; Services for Matins, Prime, 
&c. ; the Litany ; an Exposition of the 51st Psalm, and of 
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the Passion of our Sayiour Christ ; an Instruction for Chil- 
dren ; Prayers ; the Dirige ; the Commendations ; Psalms of 
the Passion of Christ ; and the Prayer of Jonas. 

The contents of the succeeding books yaried according to 
the religious changes, and the King's Primer in 1545 con- 
tained a Calendar ; The King's Injunction ; Expositions of 
the Lord's Prayer ; the Aye Maria ; the Creed and the 
Ten Commandments ; the Matins ; Eyen Song and Complin ; 
the seyen Psalms ; the Litany ; the Dirige ; the Commen- 
dations ; the Psalms of the Passion ; the Passion of our 

Lord : and certain godly prayers for sundry purposes. 

The reader will do well to consult Dr. Burton's " Three 
Primers," published at Oxford in 1834, for fuU information 
on this subject. 

%— Easter. 

(p. 16.) We should haye said that the multiplicity of 
Almanacs rendered the Tables not generally necessary : for 
they are still wanted by those who make the Almanacs, 
inasmuch as the Ecclesiastical full moon, as determined 
by the Calendar, is not the real full moon, because the 
Calendar makes no allowance for small yariations in the 
Lunar Course : but to preyent any serious error from this 
cause, a paragraph is inserted, under the table for finding 
Easter &om the years 1500 to 2199, to the following effect, 
^' The Golden Numbers in the foregoing Calendar will point 
out the days of paschal full moons, till the year of our Lord 
1900, at which time^ in order that the Ecclesiastical full 
moons may fall nearly on the same days with the real full 
moons ; the golden number must be remoyed to different 
days of the Calendar as is done in the annexed Table." 
This will account for the occurrence of Easter Day this year. 
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(1845) on the 23rd of March, which is the day of the real 
fill] moon, and- not on the 30th as might have be^i expec- 
ted. The Ecelenastical full moon is on the 22nd of March, 
as -a reference to the seven figures in the extra column on 
the left, in the Calendar for March, and a perusal of the 
note at the hottom of that page will shew. 

3. — Ornaments. 

(p. 20.) — The Rubric on Ornaments, in the first Book of 
King Edward, which was in use by authority of Parliament 
in the second year of King Edward, was changed for one 
of a yery opposite kind in the second book. In Queen 
Elizabeth's Book the old directions were restored, and re- 
main in force to the present time. We here subjoin the 
Rubrics for the Vestments after Communion office, from 
the first Book of King Edward. 

" Whensoever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holie Com- 
munion in the Church, or execute any other publique 
minystracyon, he shall have upon him besyde his rochette, 
a surples, or albe, and a cope, or vestmente, and also hys 
pastoral stafie in hys hande, or els borne or holden by hys 
chapeleyne." 

"Upon the dale and at the tyme appointed for the 
ministracion of the Holy Communion, the Priest that shall 
execute the Holy Ministery, shal put upon hym the vesture 
as appointed for that ministration, that is to saye, a white 
albe playn, with a vestment or cope. And where there be 
many Priests or Decons, then so many shal be ready to 
help the Priest in the ministracion as shal be requisite : 
and shal have upon them lykewise, the vestures appoincted 
for their ministery, that is to saye, Albes with Tunaclea," 
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4. — Liturgical Writers, 

As this Treatise is intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to Liturgical Study, it may be useful to add a list of 
those Books which ought to be read on the subject. On 
the Rubrics (so called because they were originally printed 
in red; and which, being now printed in Italics, direct 
the Minister and People how to conduct the Service,) 
Archdeacon Sharp^s Charges may be consulted with ad- 
vantage. On the Liturgy in general, the following Works 
are necessary : — Wheatly on the Common Prayer ; Nicholl's 
Commentary, especially the Supplement, the Notes from 
Andrew and Cosin, and the remarks on the Calendar ; 
Palmer's Origines Liturgicae, for the antiquity of our forms ; 
Shepherd on the Common Prayer ; Lestrange's Alliance of 
Divine Offices ; Comber's Companion to the Temple ; and 
Sparrow's Rationale. Dr. Hook's excellent Church Dic- 
tionary may often be consulted with much profit, and for an 
account of Church Furniture — Staveley's History. Spar- 
row's Collections ; Strype 's Annals ; Dr. Burton's Primers ; 
Cardwell's Documentary Annals, Conferences, and Synodalia; 
the second volume of Johnson's Vade Mecum; and an 
occasional reference to Lynwood's Provinciale, the English 
Councils of Johnson, Spelman or Wilkins will be found of 
great service ; but nothing like a competent knowledge of 
the subject can be obtained, unless there be added an 
acquaintance withDuCange's Glossary ; Martenede Antiquis 
Ecclesise Ritibus ; Durandi Rationale Divinorum Officiorum ; 
with the Antient Liturgies (for which see Brett ;) and 
with the Service Books in use before the Reformation, and 
until the last Review. 
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Absolution, 23. 
Alb, 19. 

Altar or Table, 43. 
Amen, 24, 50, 80. 
Antiphonasies, 10. 
Anthems, 30. 
Angelic Hymns, 53. 
Apocrypha, 14. 
Archbishop, 92. 
Ash-Wednesday, 37. 

Bands, 19 
Banns, 70. 
Baptism of InAmts, 58^Regener«tion 

in, Ol—by Dipping, 59, 62— by Trine 

Immersion, 59. 
Baptized children saved, 61. 
Bible, translations of, 5 — Roman 

Catholic, 6. 
Bidding Prayer, 45. 
Bishops, Election of, 02. 
Bowing at the name of Jesus, 28. 
Breviaries, 9. 

Calendab, 15. 

Catechism, 65. 

Cemeteries, 77. 

Ceremonies, Argument for, 11. 

Chancel, 19. 

Churches, 19— Collegiate, 54. 

Churching, 79. 

Chrysom, 80. 

Conferences, Hampton Court and 

Savoy, 2, 4. 

Commemorations, 8. 
Commiuation, 80. 



Communion, 47—- Changes in form of 

administering, 4— at Burials, 78. 
Confession, 73. 
Confirmation, 67. 
Cope, 19. 

Credence Table, 46. 
Creeds, 26. 
Crossing, 60. 
Curate, 31. 

Dominical Letter, 17. 

Easteb, how to find, 16— \Miy so 

called,17^for 1845, 101. 
Ember Days, 34. 
Epact, 18. 
Evangelisteria, 10. 
Evens, 15. 
Eucharistia, 49. 

Falo Stool, 19. 
Fathers, Study of, 89. 
Feasts, 15. 

Golden Number, 16. 
Gown, 19. 
Graduals, 9. 

Htmns, 25, 90. 
Homilies, 45. 
Hood, 19. 

Intboit, 40. 

Invitatory Psalm, 25. 

Invitatories, 9. 

Isaiah, why read in Advent, 13. 
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Kings Datb, 81. 
Kyrie Eleison, 28. 

Lbctionabies, 10. 

Legends, 8. 

Lessons, 13. 

Lent, 37. 

Letters Dimissory, 86. 

Litany, 32— Lesser, 28. 

Liturgical Writers, 103. 

Liturgies, Antient, 94— St. James', 96 

—St Mark's, 96— Roman, 97— Gal- 

lican, 98— Mosarabic, 99. 
Lord's Prayer, 24. 

Mabttbs, 36. 
Matrimony, 70. 
Missa, 41. 
Missals, 9, 96. 

Moon, Paschal, not the Astronomical, 
101. 

Nave, 19. 

Noctums, 9. 

North Side of the Holy Table, 61. 

Octaves, 38. 

Offertory, 46, 55. 

Orders, Minor, 83— Three, 84— of Dea- 
cons, 86— of Priests, 88— of Bishops, 
91. 

Ordinal, 82. 

Ornaments of Ministers, 102. 

Passing Bkll, 74. 

Pastoral Staff, 19, fiSl. 

Penitents, 81. 

Pie Rule, called the, 9. 

Pontificals, 9. 

Postils, 43. 

Prayer Books, 2, 3, 99. 

Prayers, set forms of, 7— Occasional, 

33— for the dead, 4&— at sea, 81— 

silent, 90. 
Primers, 100. 



Psalteries, 9. 

Psalms, how read, 13— Metrical, 30,90— 
before service, 30— how given out, 46 

QUINQUAGBSIHA, 37. 

Quadragesima, 37.. 

Responds, 8. 
Rochet, 19. 
Rogation Days, 38. 
Ring, 70. 
Rubric, 103. 

Sacbambntabies, lO; 

Saints' Days, 39. 

Sarum, Order of, 1, 9, 99. 

Scarfor Stole, 19. 

Sealed Books, 5. 

Service Books, 1 , 9. 

Septuagesima, 36. 

Sezagesima, 37. 

Sermon, 46. 

Shrove Tuesday, 37. 

Si quis, 86. 

Side table, 46. 

Sponsors, 66, 68— at ConfirmaUon, 66: 

Supremacy, oath of, 87.. 

Sursum Corda, 49. 

Synodals, 9. 

Te Deum, 26. 
Testimonials, 86. 
Title to Orders, 86. 
Tresagium or Tersanctus,.49. 
Tunicles, 19. 

Veni Cbeatob, 90. 
Verses, 9. 
Vestment, 19, 
Viaticum, 76. 
Vigils, 16. 

Whit-Sun DAT, 37. ^ {^ 
Teab, how divided, 35. 



THE END. 
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